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INSURANCE COMPANIES JOIN 
MOVEMENT FOR ECONOMY IN 
STATE AND CITY GOVERNMENT 


J. S. Frelinghuysen One of Organ- 
izers Of New Jersey Associa- 
tion Just Formed 


HUGE SUMS SAVED IN TAX 








California and Indiana Associations 
Put Efficiency Methods 
Into Government 





The mounting costs of state and mu- 
nicipal governments have caused the for- 
mation of defensive organizations by the 
taxpayers in a number of states, a move- 
ment in which insurance companies and 
insurance people generally are taking an 
active part. 

The California Taxpayers’ Association 
secured a reduction of approximately #,- 
000,000 in the budget of that state 
through a study of institutional costs. 
This organization also caused to be saved 
40% of the cost of school supplies by 
sponsoring the uniform school purchas- 
ing laws for California. 
The Indiana Taxpayers’ Association 
has been in existence for about seven 
years and during that time has held the 
increase in the state and local taxes to 
about 7%. In eighty of the ninety-two 
counties in Indiana taxes on 1929 valu- 
ations have been reduced while 70% of 
the townships have effected a reduction 
of $1,321,000 in their combined levies. 


Insurance Interests in Movement 
The latest movement of this kind is 
the formation in New Jersey of the New 
Jersey Taxpayers’ Association with of- 
fices in the Broad Street Bank Building, 
Trenton, an undertaking in which insur- 
ance people of the state and insurance 
companies are taking an active interest. 
Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, president of the 
|. S. Frelinghuysen Corp. 111 William 
Street, New York, and president of the 
Stuyvesant Fire, is one of the vice-presi- 
dents-at-large representing insurance in 
the business grouping of the association. 
Tax rates in municipalities of New 
Jersey during approximately the past ten 
years have increased variously from 50% 
to 200%, according to figures compiled 
by the new taxpayers’ association. The 
expenditures of the State government ten 
years ago were about $16,000,000 and in 
1928 they had risen to $70,000,000, almost 
four and one-half times. The association 
points out that the cost of State and 
local government in the United States 
is more than the net profits of all the 
Manufacturers in the country put to- 
gether. 
To Study Appropriations 
Through a research department the 
New Jersey Taxpavers’ Association will 
make a study of all appropriations and 
*xpenditures by the municipal govern- 
ments as well as the State and through 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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PHOENIX: 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 


150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 148 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 


DEPENDABLE 
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TIME OUT FOR 
ONFERENCES 


N orth, South, East, and West. One in each 
section. Just finished. Three days each. Executive 
leadership and participation. 


First Day:—Review of recruiting, training, and super- 
vising ; demonstrations, experience results, new features. 


Second Day:—Analysis of General Agency finance, 
with graphs and verbal charts; exposition and round- 
table discussion. 


Third Day:—Presentation of new Director of Con- 
servation and of new conservation plans. 


These General Agents’ Conferences, with their three 
main subjects, were projected as Home Office helps to 
our General Agents. They gave to our Agencies profit- 
able material, obtained by Agency Department research, 
which few of our agency managers could obtain for 
themselves. PENN MuTUAL representatives are per- 
sistently receiving Home Office cooperation of the most 
usably practical kind. These Conferences are an 
example. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice President Hugh D. Hart, Vice President 
J. V. E. Westfall, Vice President 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


independence Square 





Founded 1847 . 











JOHN HANCOCK INCREASES 
‘NEW INSURANCE PAID-FOR 
“737 DURING YEAR 1930 


Admitted Ascets  Decenher 31, 
$584,121,813; Company’s Sur- 
ples, $42, 801,504 


4,500,000 ARE INSURED 


New Investments During Year To- 
taled $82,300,519, Earning 
Average Rate of 5. 58% 








Despite a year whic . for so many insti- 
tutions of business has presented excep- 
tionally trying conditions the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life increased its new insur- 
ance paid-for and the total outstanding 
insurance; well maintained its interest 
rate on the active funds; had a favorable 
mortality rate; reduced its expense items, 
and made other impressive showings. 

That in brief was the message delivered 
on Monday noon to the policyholders’ 
meeting of the John Hancock by Presi- 
dent Walton L. Crocker. It was the six- 
ty-eighth annual report of the company. 

Income of $154,381,579 

The gross income during 1930 was 
$154,381,579, of which $122,643,405 were 
premiums. The net income amounted to 
$42,000,000. The company’s in- 
come was 6.66% larger than that of 1929. 
The total policy payments for the year 
1930 were $75,121,420. , 

Since organization the company has 
paid to policyholders and their beneficia- 
ries, plus the reserves now held, $1,176,- 


182,864. 


nearly 


The Writings 


The new insurance paid-for was 7.3% 
in excess of the paid-for of the previous 
year, with an aggregate of $664,448,759. 
Of this the Ordinary was $272,271,992, 
the Group $80,989,929, and the Weekly 
Premium $311,226,838. The new paid-for 
group was 59% over the similar item in 
1929, while the volume of accident and 
sickness insurance issued therewith rep- 
resents a current annual premium of over 
$250,000. 

The whole insurance in effect Decem- 


ber 31, 1930, was $3,.524,312,144, of which : 
Ordinary is $1,887,759,927 and Weekly , 


Premium $1,383,375,019. The amount of 
Group in force at the end of the year 
1930 was $253,141,198. 

The activities of the policyholders’ wel- 
fare department were increased. In the 
emergency nursing service 632,961 visits 
were made during the year. 


Assets 


The admitted assets of the company at 
the end of the year were $584,121,813. 
The company’s total mortgages are $300,- 
000,000. The company’s securities include 
the following: railroad, $58,417,659; state 
and municipal, $31,360,979; Federal gov- 
ernment, $1.548,912; public utility, $69,- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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HOW TO WRITE A HUNDRED 
MILLION DOLLARS OF LIFE 
INSURANCE IN FIVE YEARS 


IN ANSWER TO NUMEROUS “HOW DID WE DO IT” INQUIRIES 











AKE ABOUT 12,000 SQUARE FEET of sun-lit floor space. Divide it 

up and locate at strategic points about the city according to plans of 
your own. Adjust the atmosphere in each to pleasing reactions. Get one or 
two general agents with healthy ideas. Don’t be apprehensive if their ideas are 
different. Take the best production manager’ available and pay him more than 
any other production manager gets. Create or secure several branch managers and make 
it sufhciently interesting for them to be unresponsive to flirtations. Select from 
substantial material 8 or 10 good natured ambitious young supervisors to direct 
street business through the proper channels. Arrange comfortable, attractive and 
commodious quarters and accessories for 100 full time men, and minimize 
complaints,—by recognising their merits. Construct an executive staff of about 
25 who understand what life insurance does, and who thoroughly comprehend 
that the most important factor in the business is the underwriter. With the 
enthusiastic support of a Company second to none, go ahead with your plans 
and be sure that in carrying them out, the best of today is simply an im- 
provement on what preceded it,—Zincluding a sense of humor. In this case a 


name was selected for the complete set, which, as you know, is 





—Organized Service— 
THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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JOHN HANCOCK ANNUAL MEETING 





Place $30,000,000 Under 
Insurance Trusts In 1930 


EQUALS THE SEPARATE TRUSTS 


Guy W. Cox Reviews Option Settlements 
and Trusts; Stresses Need of 
Co-operation 


A review of option settlements and 
life insurance trusts was given by Guy 
W. Cox, vice-president and general coun- 
sel of the John Hancock, at the field 
con\ution of the company in Boston 
this week. 

Tho figures of the John Hancock show 
that, beginning with 1921, option settle- 
men! contracts increased to 1925 at an 
average rate of 75% in each year, and, 
ther after increased at an average rate 
of 11%. The company clarifies its op- 
tion settlements in two classes, regular 
and special. Regulars are the simple 
forms; and specials begin just beyond 
the simple forms and may end as rivals 
of any trust in duration, difficulties and 
perplexities, 

Becinning in 1921, the specials in- 
creased much more rapidly in proportion 
to the regulars up to 1925. Indeed, in 
1921 the regulars outnumbered the spe- 
cials more than two to one. Regulars 
still were actually ahead in 1922, but in 
1923 the specials were ahead by more 
than 50% in number, and by 1925 they 
were 300% ahead. Thereafter, for 1926 
and 1927, the regulars increased by a 
larger percentage than did the specials, 
but in 1928 the specials increased rapidly 
while the regulars did not increase at all, 
and have actually decreased in number 
every year since. 

During a period of about three months 
of 1930 accurate figures were kept to 
show the amount of the John Hancock’s 
life insurance placed under life insurance 
trusts, and from these figures a conserva- 
tive estimate makes the amount for 1930 
approximately $30,000,000 and the num- 
ber of seperate trusts almost exactly 
equals the number of special option set- 
tlements made during the year. 


Position Taken in 1925 


In 1925, except for deferred settlements 
of policies administered by life insurance 
companies in the form of trusts, with the 
company as trustee, life insurance trusts 
were almost unknown. General opinion 
had not determined whether insurance 
companies should try to be the trustee in 
all such trusts or that the trustee should 
be, in general, a local corporate trustee 
such as a bank or trust company. There 
was almost no printed discussion or lit- 
erature on the subject nor had general 
plans or forms been adopted or distrib- 
uted or otherwise made available. 

“Our position taken in 1925 was that 
it was the business of life companies to 
create funds for estates, not to adminis- 
ter them under wills or trusts, and that 
we should co-operate with banks and 
trust companies to the end that they 
would be the trustees under life insur- 
ance trusts in all cases where the set- 
tlement of a policy did not require the 
functions of a life insurance company. 
You were asked to leave the field of ad- 
ministering wills and legal trusts to pri- 
vate and corporate trustees other than 
life insurance companies. 

“Since that time, the life insurance 
trust has been one of the chief publicity 
features of our business. A great amount 
of literature has accumulated and gener- 
al forms have been drafted and distrib- 
uted and are available everywhere. Nu- 
merous conferences and conventions have 
discussed the subject. Legal papers on 


it he been printed in the Yale Law 
Journal, in the North Carolina Law Re- 
view, in the Cornell Law Quarterly and 


The idea 


text hooks have been written. 
Continued on Page 4) 





Scene of Convention 








Photo Wendell McRae 


John Hancock Building 


The John Hancock Aids 


In Unemployment Crisis 


Co-operating with the Massachusetts 
Emergency Committee on Unemploy- 
ment the John Hancock Mutual Life has 
turned over space in its building to the 
Welfare Chest, organized by the Massa- 
chusetts club women to provide warm 
clothing for the needy unemployed. 

“We have been privileged,” remarked 
President Walton L. Crocker in his ad- 
dress to the general agents of the John 
Hancock, “to express locally the attitude 
of the whole organization by throwing 
open the company’s home office building 
in Boston as a supply center for the 
collection and distribution of clothing.” 

The Welfare Chest, which began its 
work in November, got off to a good 


start with the natural stimulation of the 
Christmas season. It is estimated that 
approximately 30,000 persons have been 
provided with suitable clothing and the 
work is still going on and will continue 
as long as the need for it exists. 

In addition to donating space for the 
receiving and giving out of clothing, the 
John Hancock also offered the facilities 
of its publicity department to the Wel- 
fare Chest, and the co-operation of the 
press has thus been enlisted in making 
the work a success. 

Great assistance has also been given 
by the field force in reporting cases of 
distress encountered on Weckly Premium 
debits. 





Group Is Retained In 
Period Of Depression 


SIGNIFICANT SIGN OF TIMES 





C.F: Glueck’s Talk at John Hancock 
Convention; Company’s Group Writ- 
ings Increase 





, The John Hancock has more than 
$300,000,000 outstanding in Group, cover- 
ing 205,000 lives. Group insurance writ- 
ings with the company showed a 59% 
increase in 1930 compared with the pre- 
vious year. 

“In view of the business conditions of 
1930 the gains made by the John Han- 
cock are significant as they tend to prove 
that not only is Group insurance a rec- 
ognized factor of real importance in in- 
dustrial relations but that during periods 
of depression the value of Group is in- 
creased rather than diminished,” said 
Charles F. Glueck, head of the John 
Hancock’s Group division, in talking to 
the annual field convention in Boston 
this week. “The depression of 1914 had 
a great deal to do with changing the 
attitude towards Group insurance because 
the co-operative or contributory plan had 
its birth at about that time. Then com- 
ing up to the present depression we find 
that Group insurance not only held its 
own, but that the new Group insurance 
issued during 1930 exceeded every pre- 
vious year with one exception, the year 
General Motors was written. : 

Didn’t Lapse Group 

“When the time came for the employ- 
er to cut expenses he found the value of 
Group insurance so great that he never 
considered the advisability of lapsing the 
Group business. In fact, he found that 
during the period of depression Group 
insurance in every way increased in value. 

“It is interesting to note that the num- 
ber of employes covered by Group in- 
surance did not diminish as greatly as 
might have been expected. This may 
have been due in a measure to the fact 
that in many plants a system was adopt- 
ed of rotating employes on a reduced 
number of hours, thereby furnishing em- 
ployment and maintaining an income for 
as many employes as possible, although 
on a reduced basis. This had the effect 
of keeping the employes on the payroll 
and the insurance in force.” 


Popularity of Mass Insurance 

Employers generally are adopting the 
different forms of mass insurance to meet 
definite needs. As an illustration: the 
3ell Telephone System throughout the 
country has put on a Salary Deduction 
Plan on a very large scale which has 
been allotted in different states to the 
different companies. 

In certain industries, where executives 
and others were encouraged to invest 
in the stock of the company prior to 
the crash in the stock market, the em- 
ployers have been faced with the fact 
that the employes’ estates have decreased 
in value because of the depreciation in 
the stock market. A number of employ- 
ers have placed Ordinary insurance on 
their employes and have paid the pre- 
mium so as in a measure to offset the 
impairment to their estates. 

“A careful review of conditions as they 
existed in 1930 demonstrates the impor- 
tance and value of Group insurance from 
the employer’s point of view, and there 
is every reason to believe that the Group 
insurance production will show greater 
increase in the next ten years than has 
been shown in the past decade,” was a 
prediction of Mr. Glueck. 

Understanding and Co-operation 

In discussing unemployment Mr. Glu- 
eck said in part: _ ; 

“Employers generally are giving seri- 
ous consideration to plans that will over- 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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P. F. Clark On Ways To 
Increase Policy Size 


SELL INCOME, NOT THOUSANDS 


Use Pre-Approach Methods and Feature 
Insurance as Best Creator of 
Estates 


In his talk before 
rs at the field convention of the com- 
inv in Boston this week Paul F. Clark, 


general agent i 


Tohn Hancock man- 


Boston, discussed the 


question, “How can we sell larger cases ?” 
He stressed threc ideas: i; Sell income, 
thousands. 2. Sell by the pre-ap- 
Sell the idea of life 


and for most peo- 


roach method. 3 
insurance as the best 
the only form of property for estate 
reation. 

In discussing the last named suggestion 
he said in part: 
fany economists and leaders in fi- 
ince agree that it is becoming increas- 
nely difficult for anyone to build an es- 
tate through the 
method. Price 


saving and investment 
fluctuations of stocks and 
s in recurring business cycles are 


iSINL i vreat 


legree. The rapid- 
f scientific developments are chang- 

stablished processes and companies 
m success to failure almost over night. 
pon income are growing 
unds, and the public is 
appreciative of the advantages 
purchasing an estate by contract in 
life insurance, providing for death or re- 
irement and securing the maximum of 

mfort and some of the luxuries and 
pleasures with whatever surplus is left. 

“The day of saving for individual estate 
eation through securities and real es- 
+, is being supplanted by the new 
of purchasing life insurance and an- 
nuities f protection and retirement. 
And may I urge you to appraise your- 
self of the coming demand for annuities 
in all forms so as not to miss this field 
which some believe in another decade 


The demands u 
I} lemands u 
leaps and b 


ver more 


unt for nearly as large totals 


as life insurance.’ 
Crocker Reports 
(Continued from Page 1) 


$4,366,116 The 
total admitted assets 


miscellaneous, 


r’s increase in 


Investments 


In discussing investments, President 
Crocker said: 

“The investments made during the year 

taled $82,300,519.03 on an average ef- 
fective rate to the company of 5.58%. 
Citv and suburban real estate mortgages 
(exclusive of renewals) formed the chief 
item of 30.61% of this whole investment, 
nd were acquire d at an average effective 
nual return of 5.78%. The amount of 
acquired under foreclosure 
from this type of investment is nominal, 
being 1.62% of the whole amount invest- 
1 in city mortgages. Bonds, bought in 
offered, com- 
total invested and 
the average rate on these was 4.99% 
Stocks, mainly preferred or guaranteed, 
totaled 16.28% of the whole amount of 


ccasion 
prised 14.38% of the 


Tair \ umnic aS 


he vear’s investments. The whole stock 
account, consisting of carefully selected 
ssues of the most stable, widely-based 


industrial and utility corpora- 
untry, amounting in ag- 
cregate to 3.94% of the total ledger as 
sets. shows an average annual return of 
02%. The percentage of common stock 
held is eight tenths of 1% to the ledger 


ns ot our < 


“New loans on farms continued to be 


WALTON L. CROCKER 


made, though in greatly restricted vol- 
ume, and only in the best of the farming 
areas which have shown stability during 
the depression. These loans were limited 
to such choice units as could meet the 
test now required as the result of ex- 
perience in the most notable and instruc- 
tive of loaning periods ever known. The 
total amount loaned on farms during 
the vear, exclusive of renewals of exist- 
ing mortgages, was 12.53% of the entire 
investment made during the year and was 
placed on the books at an average ef- 
fective rate of 5.65%. The item of real 
estate owned under foreclosure shows at 
6.1% of the whole farm investment. The 
directors accept the view of the com- 
mittee on finance that lending under 
carefully restricted conditions, even in 
view of the present situation, may be 
with safety continued, inasmuch as the 
investment is in the primary productive 
activity of our whole life as a people, 
and in the long run a sound and desir- 
able thing. This view is shared with 
other notable farm investing institutions. 
Renewals of these loans were readily 
made when the record of the borrower 
eave any encouragement as to ability and 
cood faith. 

“A rise in the amount -of the real es- 
tate acquired by foreclosure from this 
type of investment, which proceeds from 
loans made in certain localities in years 
gone by, and which have since shown 
weakness in place of the stability reason- 
ably to have been expected, was inevit- 
able, as it was with all farm investors, 
due to conditions difficult to foresee and 
still more difficult to avoid. This ac- 
count produces a reasonable revenue to 
the extent of present possibilities. 

“The eventual return of agricultural 
prosperity to a normal standard will we 
believe bring the farm mortgage situation 
to its usual satisfactory condition. 

“Due provision will be made for the 
cases that require book adjustment, and 
the actual beginning of that program has 
already been effected through the writing 
down of certain items to correspond with 
the technical situation encountered. 
Meanwhile, the preservation and rehabil- 
itation of the farms in possession is ac- 
tively pursued as the part of wisdom in 
view of the general conditions, thus pre- 
venting deterioration and also facilitating 
sales, of which there have been made a 
fairly considerable number. 

“Policy loans continued at a generally 
hich level throughout the year, the 
amount loaned having been equal to 
%2% of the vear’s investments. Noth- 


ing else could have been expected and 
our experience in that 


respect is not 


JOHN HANCOCK ANNUAL MEETING 

















HARRY GARDINER 


’ 
unique but quite in line with the general 
history.” 

Policies terminated during the year by 
lapse and by surrender for cash value 
represented 18.3%. 

The company has 4,500,000 persons in- 
sured. 


$30,000,000 Under 


Insurance [rusts 


(Continued from Page 3) 


of co-operation rather than competition 
is almost unanimous.” 
Quotes The Eastern Underwriter 

In The Eastern Underwriter, January 
16, 1931, excerpts from the letters of the 
presidents of many of the leading life 
companies, including the John Hancock, 
were printed. They endorsed the idea 
that insurance companies should not at- 
tempt to act as trustees under life in- 
surance trust agreements. 

“As to the provisions of life insurance 
trusts the agent should not be adviser 
except to ask the insured to be sure that 
he is satisfied with the control he has 
fixed in the trust over his insurance pol- 
icy,” said Mr. Cox. “This is wholly a 
matter of insurance and concretely re- 
lates to his power to change the bene- 
ficiary and to obtain loan and cash values 
before maturity. There are cases where 
the insured has found that inadvertently 
he has divested himself of this power, 
and, even if he has retained the power 
to revoke the trust, the delay occasioned 
by this necessity may be agonizing. 

“Trust companies have not given this 
point enough attention,” said Mr. Cox. 
“Only last week I received a very care- 
fully and elaborately drawn question- 
naire from a trust company proposing 
the formation of a life insurance trust. 
There was a question about revocation 
but none on the point of control of bene- 
ficiary appointment and loan and exsh 
values. This is the only point that has 
caused trouble for an insured, so far as 
T am informed, in life insurance trusts. 
It is interesting to note that no cases 
of optional settlement and only two cases 
involving life insurance trusts have come 
into court. One was Cronbach v. Actna 
Life Insurance Co. 284 S. W. 72 in 1920 
in Tennessee. In this case, the beneficia- 
ries sought to have the company removed 
as trustee and a trust company appointed 
in its place on the ground that a higher 
rate of interest would be paid by the 
trust company. The court refused to 
inake the change. 

“The second was New York Life In- 





Agents Must eee In 
Field, Says Gardiner 


MERE LECTURES NOT ENOUGH 





New York General Agent Addre 
Weekly Premium Men; anti 
as Investment 





Harry Gardiner, who started in life 
Insurance as an agent in Passaic, N. J, 
for the John Hancock when 18 years old, 
became an assistant superintendent in 
Bridgeport, Conn., and then opened the 
Ordinary office of the company in Kan- 
sas City from where he came to New 
York some years ago to be general agent 
of the company in lower Broadway, ad- 
dressed the Tuesday afternoon meeting 
of the district managers of the Weekly 
Premium department of the John Han- 
cock. He said he believed in the old- 
fashioned’ method of showing a man 
right out in the field how to make the 
approach, conduct the interview and close 
rather than just to tell him how to do 
it and then say, “Go to it.” 

“An agent cannot learn to sell life 
insurance in an office, any more than 
he can learn to play football by listen- 
ing to lectures, but what he learns is a 
mighty big help when he starts calling 
on prospects,” said Mr. Gardiner. 

The Best Investment 


Mr. Gardiner said he considered his 
life insurance the best investment he 
ever made. He carries $100,000 with his 
own company. The reserve investment 
value of his insurance is now $9,000 and 
from this time on it will increase $2,000 
a year. He had a word to say about 
weekly premium insurance which he has 
carried. He took out his policy thirty- 
six years ago and it was for $115. Today 
this policy is worth $151. The premium 
has been $2.60‘a year. At his presen 
age a policy for the same amount on the 
annual plan would cost him $6.35, an 
advance of $3.75 in premiums. 

Concluding his talk Mr. Gardiner said: 
“Your agents’should know the real value 
of some of these old policies, and they 
should tell their policyholders about it. 
Policyholders are interested in some- 
thing they own, and it will build con- 
fidence in the company. and lead to ad- 
ditional business.” 

Among other things Mr. Gardiner said: 

“We are all interested in the success- 
ful management of our agencies, and to 
my mind the outstanding feature of a 
manager’s or general agent’s work is 
the selection and training of agents. 
Finding new men is the most difficult 
problem we have, and in selecting sales- 
men we must look for men who give 
reasonable promise of success. The base 
qualification for a good life insurance 
ogent is that he must be a man. Every 
man in this room has succeeded in spite 
of disappointments, and every man in this 
business must face and overcome them. 
Therefore, when a new agent has been 
appointed, we don’t tell him it is easy 
to sell life insurance, but have him un- 
derstand it is hard work, we don’t walt 
for him to find it out.” 


Le 


surance Co. v. O’Brien, 27 F. (2d) 773, 1n 
1927 in. Michigan. In this case the coim- 
pany was the trustee, and on its insur- 
ance side, denied the validity of the in- 
surance policy upon which the trust was 
nredicated. It was removed as trustce. 
These cases can be dismissed as trivial.” 
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Crocker Sees Saner 
Disability Practices 


MORE COMPETITIVE RESTRAINT 


Suicide Claims Increase; Expansion in 
Welfare Work; Economic Situation 
Will Improve 


Many pertinent topics were discussed 
by Walton L. Crocker, president of the 
John Hancock, at the field convention of 
that company this week. 
disability he said: 

“The experience with this feature in 
the life insurance of this country has 
nearly universally been more or less un- 
satisfactory. The fact have 
been led by the force of competition 
which is hard to resist into a regular 
sickness and accident program, which 
never was originally contemplated and 
which is unfitted to the individual life 
insurance policy. So long as the disa- 
bility provision took effect only upon the 
occurrence of something admittedly per- 
manent, such as the loss of both eyes, 
or hands, or feet, we carried out the 
theory of economic death-in-life very 
properly, and insured the risk as a prop- 
er clement of life-hazard. The too early 
recognition of permanency led to inevit- 
able reaction. Fortunately, the competi- 
tion is now more wisely restrained. Your 
company’s reserves for disability contin- 
gencies today amount to over $3,750,000, 
which is a good deal more than we had 
any right to think would be the case 
when that adjunct of life insurance poli- 
cies first came into being. We look for 
amore favorable experience on this phase 
of our activities under the conservative 
standards now in effect generally.” i 


In discussing 


is that we 


Suicides 


Several life insurance presidents this 
year have commented on the growth of 
In referring to such deaths Mr. 
Crocker said: 

“The amount paid out for claims on ac- 
count of death by violent means, homi- 
cide, suicide and accident aggregated $5,- 
102,103. This general type of exit from 
the world constituted practically one- 
sixth of the claims. 

“Perhaps the most melancholy accom- 
paniment of the situation has been the 
increase of suicide claims, which with us 
showed 23% over the previous year in 
number and 39% in amount of insurance 
carried. We paid out as you recall, over 
$900,000 on cases that were avowedly 
those of self-destruction. Doubtless there 
Were many more than these where the 
truth was never known and could not 
be known, contained in the general cate- 
gory of ‘sudden death.’ ” 


Welfare 


In commenting upon the company’s 
welfare activities Mr. Crocker said: 

“The distribution of more than two and 
a half million booklets, covering fourteen 
subjects relating to health through pub- 
lic health officers, schools, nursing or- 
ganizations and our own field force is 
manifestly valuable in the double sense 
ot being educational and of . spreading 
the influence of our John Hancock name. 

“The same may be said of the mo- 
tion picture work where entertaining vis- 
ual instruction upon hygiene, preventive 
measures against prevalent contagious 
diseases and upon the common causes 
of accidents on the highways. Many 
showings of our excellent film stories 
were held, the health pictures reaching 
adie nees numbering some 300,000 per- 


suicides. 





Environ of Hancock Building 





John Hancock Building Is Stru 
Containing 


sons, and the accident film, ‘Why Be 
Careless?’ probably the best picture-story 
on the subject ever made, is reported to 
have been seen by more than 950,000 
people. 

“Many direct effects may be noted 
from these activities, including the defi- 
nite item on the debit side of upwards 
of $050,000 spent for the purpose, and 
a very useful record of service on our 
behalf on the credit side. 

“We believe many lives have been ma- 
terially prolonged by the visiting nurse 
service though no one can accurately es- 
timate the exact influence exerted upon 
the mortality cost by this and the other 
health-and-safety promoting work. But 
we are persuaded that it was of good 
effect and are encouraged in that view 
by the favorable comments from a wide 
circle including public officials who are 
in a position to see what the work means 
and does. From the cold standpoint of 
favorable publicity alone, the movement 
continues to appear in an advantageous 
light.” 


Investments 


Of investments Mr. 
part: 

“The wide-spread depression in agri- 
culture has shown the weak spots which 
could not be so well seen in a time of 
optimistic markets. Those spots we avoid 
in current operations and conserve our 
holdings of land awaiting the return of 
better times. The aftermath of the dif- 
ficulties which have beset this primary 
and necessary activity has been accented 
by the great ‘drought in the South, which 
section is having its full share of troubles 
bravely faced but requiring outside as- 
sistance. This assistance must be given 
and it is to the interest of the other 
sections of the country to join in the 
movement, since these problems are the 
concern of the entire nation, and recov- 
ery all around is necessary before we 
can become a prosperous people 

“The investment of our policyholders’ 
funds has become a business of great 
activity and requires as much attention, 
energy, and industry for its prosecution 
as does the fundamental business of in- 
surance which is our reason for being. 


Crocker said in 
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Views 


And at present the indications are that it 
will need unusual concentration of effort 
from now on for a while at least to 
maintain the current average rate of re- 
turn. The low current rates for money 
will not only place many new security 
issues beneath consideration but will in- 
vite refunding operations which will not 
result in an attractive yield for us, thus 
making it necessary to replace existing 
investments with other types of security 
at a more rapid rate than is usual in nor- 
mal times. 


Business Will Come Back To Normal 
Again 


In his concluding remarks Mr. Crocker 
said that this is the proper time to initi- 
ate all possible constructive moves so 
that the return of good times will find 
the company prepared to go ahead full- 
speed. Continuing he said: 


“While this is not a season to make counsel 
of false optimism it is also not a time for yield- 
ing to fear and hesitation. It is a time to face 
facts—not tg blink them or to shrink them—and 
the facts favor a considerable period of eco- 
nomic readjustment. Our country will in the 
process recover from its present stagnation which 
seems so doubly accentuated because it is in 
such violent contrast with the recent wild period 
of inflation and spacious prosperity now ended. 
The recovery will attain a level of reasonable 
prosperity consistent with our surroundings in 
the world and our capacity as a nation to take 
care of ourselves on a more largely self-contained 
basis than ever before in our history as an 
industrial nation. 

“As the business of the nation gradually re 
turns to a sane and reasonable normality there 
will come genuiriely better times and improve- 
ment in the economic progress of the members 
of our company’s working organization. We 
propose to continue our efforts to promote their 
reasonable and just prosperity as the circum- 
stances permit and to direct our operations to 
the end that their continued fortune shall be 
coincident with the advange of the policyholders 
whose insurance is in our charge.” 


NEW HANCOCK SLOGAN 

In the daily paper advertising of the 
John Hancock’s financial statement of 
1930—very striking this year—the com- 
pany uses this new slogan: 

“In all times of stress a strong anchor 
of safety.” 

Since its organization nearly seven 
decades ago the John Hancock has paid 


to policyholders $681,561,755. 


JOHN HANCOCK ANNUAL MEETING 


Growing Demand For 
Annuities Reported 


COMPANY’S NEW _ LITERATURE 


Contract Opens Road For Everyone To 
Attain Universal Desire For Fiman- 
cial Independence 
Most of the general agents at the 
John Hancock convention in Boston this 
week said there was a growing demand 
for annuities. The has pre- 
pared some unusually effective new liter- 
ature on the 


company 


subject. Among points 


made are these: 


“The 


everyone 


Annuity can open the road for 
to the attainment of the uni- 
versal desire for financial independence. 
The young woman working for a salary 
at the 
many 


desk, in the class-room, in the 


occupations now open to women, 


treasures her independence and discovers 
in the Annuity a way of continuing it be- 
yond the retirement which she knows she 
must prepare for. 

“The family man, having provided for 
his dependents, takes thought to his own 
later thinks of all the things 
he has wanted to do and has never found 
time for. 
sixty to 
him. He 
it with an 
his plans. 


years. He 


The thought of retirement at 
pursue his hobby appeals to 
learns that he can prepare for 
Annuity—and goes ahead with 


The Widow 


“The widow left with an 
finds the demands of personal finance 
time-consuming and unwelcome. In 
search of a safe deposit for her funds, 
which will give her a permanent income 
and leave her free to pursue the work 
and hobbies which interest her most, she 
welcomes the solution which the Annuity 
offers her and the definite monthly in- 
come it provides for life. 

“The man and woman of means find 
complete retirement from business cares 
seemingly impossible. The necessity of 
looking after their investments, studying 
the economic situation, restrains them 
from going where they will when they 
will, from relieving their minds of the 
burden of financial care. They turn to 
the Annuity, because it cuts this tie 
which keeps them from the full enjoy- 
ment of their money. 

“In the same class are persons who en- 
joy looking after their money, who get a 
thrill out of investing it—to whom spec- 
ulation offers a stimulation. They do 
not want to let go, neither do they wish 
to risk their safety. For them, an An- 
nuity of an amount sufficient to provide 
for the maintenance of their standard of 
living, gives them peace of mind. It 
leaves them free to direct the balance 
of their money into whatever channels 
they choose, and without worry. 

“The man who has accumulated wealth 
cannot always ask iris sons and daughters 
to devote the same energy and astute- 
ness to the management of their inher- 
itance as he did to its accumulation. In- 
ured to wealth from infancy, they regard 
it with the indifference of the accus- 
tomed—an indifference which can lead to 
an unconscious wastefulness. The father 
who deposits his children’s portion in an 

Annuity assures them a definite guaran- 
teed, unfluctu: iting return as long as they 
live, and gives them a kindly safeguard 
against the results of their own improv- 
idence.” 


inheritance 





DAUGHTER AT WELLESLEY 
While in Massachusetts this week, 
where he attended the annual meeting of 
the John Hancock, Harry Gardiner, New 
York general agent, visited his daughter 
setty, who is a student at Wellesley Col- 
lege. 
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Sun Life of Canada Has 
Biggest Business Year 


Because of the large holdings of com- 
mon stocks by the Sun Life of Canada 
and the shrinkage in values due to the 
drop in security prices during the past 
year, the 1930 annual statement of this 
company has been looked forward to as 
no other company statement has in 
years. The big rise in stock prices for 
several years prior to the collapse in the 
fall of 1929 and the advantage enjoyed 


by the Sun Life as a result, caused con- 
siderable discussion for and against the 
Sun Life’s investment policy. Just as 


the proponents of common stock invest- 
ments could point to the Sun Life’s re- 
sults as a conerete answer up to mid- 
September, 1929, so those opposed to 
common stocks have felt their stand vin- 
dicated by the events of the past year. 

In his address at the annual meeting 
of the stockholders and_ policyholders 
held at the head office in Montreal Tues- 
day afternoon, President T. B. Macaulay 
did not pussy-foot on this investment 
matter; he fairly plunged into it and dis- 
cussed it at length. His comments will 
be found elsewhere on this page. 

This dicussion was merely incidental to 
presenting a report on the Sun Life’s re- 
markable business year. The Sun Life 
last year paid for the largest amount in 
its sixty vears of business—$705,678,795, 
an increase over 1929 of $51,227,652, or 
about 8%. 

The company also wrote what is, for 
it, a new record volume of group life in- 
surance with approximately $104,000,000 
closed. 

The assets increased over 1929 by $20,- 
535,677 and at the close of last year 
amounted to $588,733,632. 

One of the most remarkable features 
of the Sun Life’s business last year was 
a low lapse ratio in a year of generally 
heavy lapses. The lapse rate was not of- 
ficially made public but it is understood 
to have been less than 11%. An average 
lapse rate based on the experience of a 
large number of companies last year has 
been calculated at just about double the 
Sun Life’s rate. 

The company’s net retention of new 
business after all terminations was an- 
other noteworthy feature being 65.8%. 
On last year’s business companies have 
deemed quite satisfactory net retention 
rates anywhere in the forties and reten- 
tion percentages in the twenties are not 
unknown. The Sun Life people believe 
that this figure far exceeds that of any 
other company in the United St»tes or 
Canada. The company added $462,464,- 
542 to its insurance in force bringing 
this total to $2,863,701,579. 

The Sun Life’s total net income last 
year was $186,662,316, an increase of 
$13,804,544. The actual cash dividends 
received on the total common stocks held 
by the company was $969,103 in excess 


o 
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received $32,109,000 as further profit from 
sales, rights and special dividends. 
“On our total investments we can say 
that we have not in many years lost 
even one dollar, for the profits have much 
more than offset the trifling losses. The 





$30,000,000 and 
unforeseen contingencies. 


ties of 





| 
| statement. 
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The following figures give the market value of the chief investment 
classifications and reflect all investment changes, purchases, sales, maturi- 
as well as changes in prices 


tics, etc., 


Bonds (all descriptions) .....<......0.: 
Preferred and Guaranteed stocks.... 


Other stocks 


Policy loans 
Total Assets 


Changes in Financial Statement 

A comparison of the financial exhibit of the Sun Life for 1930 with 
that of 1929 shows certain changes in items. 

The 1929 statement carried a deduction from market values of securi- 
also $12,500,000 as a reserve to provide for 
Both of these items are omitted from the 1930 
statement. Surplus over all liabilities in the 1929 statement was $60,307,762. 
Surplus over all liabiilties in the 1930 statement is $31,751,490. as 

The 1930 statement carries a special reserve for possible depreciation 
in mortgages and real estata of $4,781,183 which was not carried in the 1929 


Real Estate Mortgages.............. 





1930 1929 
pce $87,251,900 $95,092,636 
ee 27,975,558 19,041,344 
oe 304,559,321 346,345,040 
eerste 31,658,177 32,842,546 
Loeees 71,986, i03 62,924,521 
sccuine 588,733,631 568, 197,954 





of the dividends paid on these identical 
shares in 1929. Commenting on_ this 
fact, President Macaulay said that the 
intrinsic value of these shares were en- 
hanced thereby notwithstanding their 
prices on the Stock Exchange on De- 
cember 31. He paid his respects to the 
system of valuing stock investments as 
of a certain date; called it “absurd” and 
“unfair.” 


only effect of the shrinkage in Stock 
Exchange values has been to reduce that 
portion of the excess of market values 
which we last year felt justified in bring- 
ing into our accounts. It does not mean 
that we have lost anything, for, as I 
have already said, we are in the happy 
position of being able to say that for 
many years we have not lost one dollar. 
The reduction of nominal surplus is of 





who heard President T. 


modify it. 
into cash profit. 
time to buy. 





tics as of a certain day—i. 


New Sun Life Investment Policy 

| A change in investment policy by the Sun Life was inferred by those 
B. Macaulay deliver his address at the annual 
meeting of the company in Montreal on Tuesday. 

“Years ago, to avoid any suggestion of speculation,” said President 
Macaulay, “we adopted the policy of permanent holding, protecting our- 
selves against reaction by building up large margins of safety. We did not 
depart from this policy even in the summer of 1929 when the excess of 
market prices beyond those at which our stocks were listed in our assets, 
had risen to a figure so huge that I will not even mention it. 
policy of permanent holding is absolutely sound in principle, circumstances 
may arise when it may be prudent, even for permanent investors, to 
When, in fact, it may be wise to convert excess market values 
In other words, there may be a time to sell as well as a 


“Investments in well-selected common stocks of corporations of long 
established profit-earning power supplying some necessary commodity or 
service, if bought at the right time, have 
their liability to fluctuate in market value which could largely be over- 
come by an improved method of valuation.” 

President Macaulay went on to say that the practice of valuing securi- 
e., December 3l—was 


While the 


but one undesirable feature— 


“absurd” and “unfair.” 








The company will continue for 1931 
the same dividend scale on nolicies as 
in 1930 and also the special maturity 
dividends. 

The mortality experience last year— 
57.6% of the expected—was lower than 
in 1929 when it was 59.4%. 

The company’s average imterest rate 
on mean invested assets was 6.44%. 


President Macaulay’s Comments 


On Investments 


In his address at the annual meeting 
of the Sun Life President Macaulay dis- 
cussed at some length the company’s 
investment policy and particularly the 
method of valuing stocks for the purposes 
of the annual statement. 

“The Stock Exchange is but a vast 
auction mart,” said President Macaulay, 
“and in a time of depressed business, 
when everybody is short of cash, even 
the choicest securities may at times al- 
most go begging. It is, of course, ab- 
surd that securities bought for perma- 
nent holding should have to be valued at 
the prices which may happen to be bid 
on any one day of the year, but such 
is still the rule. One cannot but wonder 
what would happen if all mortgages had 
to be put up to auction and valued block 
after block at the prices which might be 
bid on December 31 by a group of people 
who at the time happened to have but 


little money to invest. A mortgage may 
even be in arrears but it can still be 
carried at its face value. It is only in 
regard to stocks that the auction basis 
of valuation prevails. This unfair sys- 
tem has, however, done us one good 
turn, for it has accentuated the quality 
of the company’s holdings. Our earn- 
ings continue to grow, for even in this 
year of depression the dividends actually 
received on the shares of common stock 
owned by us were in 1930 nearly $1,000,- 
000 in excess of the dividends on those 
same shares in 1929, and we are confi- 
dent that dividends will continue to in- 
crease during the years to come. More- 
over, even by the abnormally low Stock 
Exchange prices of December 31 the 
market value of our total holding of 
common stocks was $8,500,545 in excess 
of cost. This showing is in itself a high- 
ly gratifying one, but, in addition, dur- 
ing the past few years the company has 


but temporary and passing importance. 
If we were to take the prices prevailing 
even today, the valuation of our assets 
would already be raised by about $15,000,- 
000. There has been no reduction in our 
real earnings, and it is a great pleasure 
to announce that profits on the generous 
scale of distribution in force last year 
will again be paid on all policies entitled 
to participate during the coming year. 

“Years ago, to avoid any suggestion 
of speculation we adopted the policy of 
permanent holding, protecting ourselves 
against reaction by building up huge 
margins of safety. We did not depart 
from this policy even in the summer of 
1929 when the excess of market prices 
beyond those at which our stocks were 
listed in our assets had risen to a figure 
so huge that I will not even mention it. 
While the policy of permanent holding is 
absolutely sound in principle circum- 
stances may arise when it may be pru- 
dent even for permanent investors to 
modify it—when, in fact, it may be wise 
to convert excess of market values into 
cash profit. In other words there may 
be a time to sell as well as a time to buy, 
and the time to buy is certainly when 
everything is deflated, money scarce, bid- 
ders few and prices low.” 





CORNBELT LIFE CHARTERED 
Cornbelt Life has been chartered at 
Lincoln, Neb. beginning with $100,000 
paid in capital and $26,000 cash surplus. 


NEWARK ASS’N LUNCHEON 


Edward M. Johnston of Syracuse and 
Horace H. Wilson of New York Uni- 
versity Faculty Address Agents 
Edward M. Johnston of Syracuse, N 
Y., who sold life insurance some twenty. 
two years ago when the companies gaye 
practically no educational training to the 
life agent, addressed the Newark Life 
Underwriters’ Association at its monthly 
luncheon last Monday. He stressed the 
fact that the agent’s being brief and to 
the point in his sales talk will go further 
toward making sales than by use of any 

other means. 

Horace H. Wilson, life insurance jn- 
structor at New York University and an 
agent of the Equitable Society, explained 
to the members the phases of the new 
course which opens today in Newark 
under the auspices of the association. The 
guests at the luncheon include Gordon M. 
Peterson, educational director, and John 
E. Baumgarten, sales personnel rcpre- 
sentative, of the Public Service Corp., and 
Leslie G. McDouall, associate trust off- 
cer of the Fidelity Union Trust Co, 
Charles J. Schmitz, president of the 
Newark Association, presided. 





NORTH AMERICAN GAINS 


Reassurance Company Shows Gain of 
$1,552,874 Assets and $16,390,100 
Reinsurance in Force 


‘The North American Reassurance Co, 
of New York City in its statement for 
1930 shows admitted assets of $12,420,015 
and life reinsurance in force of $200,161,- 
000. These figures represent gains of 
$1,552,874 in assets and $16,390,100 in re- 
insurance in force. Investments are well 
diversified with bonds accounting for $8,- 
123,165, preferred stocks $3,203,725 and 
guaranteed mortgage loans of $614,750. 
Capital and surplus and contingency re- 
serves amounted to $2,280,421 at the close 
of 1930, being an increase of $100,418 for 
the year. 

The officers of the North American 
are: Lawrence M. Cathles, president; 
Arthur Coburn, vice-president; William 
H. Smith, secretary; J. W. Thomson, ac- 
tuary and assistant secretary; Dr. E. W. 
Beckwith, medical director; J. Howard 
Oden, assistant secretary; Pearce Shep- 
herd, assistant secretary and assistant ac- 
tuary, and Edward T. Westlake, assist- 
ant treasurer. 





LIFE COMPANIES MERGE 

The Southern States Life of Atlanta 
and the Volunteer State Life of Chat- 
tanooga have consolidated, according to 
an announcement by Wilmer L. Moore, 
president of the Southern States. The 
merged companies, according to Mr. 
Moore, will have assets of approximately 
$25,000,000 and insurance in force of $165,- 
000,000 and an annual income of approx- 
imately $5,750,000. 





GEORGE E. LACKEY ACTIVE 

George E. Lackey, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
gave an address yesterday before the De- 
troit Sales Congress. Today he is sched- 
uled to speak at the Cincinnati life un- 
derwriters, and tomorrow he will spend 
in Louisville, Ky., where he began his 
insurance career. 





GEORGE A. MacLEAN’S DEATH 


George Alexander MacLean, for sev- 
eral years a special agent in Indianapo- 
lis for the New York Life, died recently 
after an illness of some months. He 
was born in Pennsylvania fifty-three 
years ago and was a graduate of Lehigh 
University. 





J. H. SCOTT IN FLORIDA 
John H. Scott, general agent of the 
Home Life in Brooklyn and Long Island, 
is vacationing with his wife in St. Peters- 
burg and Miami. During his absence 


his son, John H. Scott, Jr., is directing 
the agency. 
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Dr. E. H. Allen Contions i 


Against Overweights 


PROBLEM IN ALL COMPANIES 


Few Hancock Carbon Monoxide Poison- 
ing Losses; Mortality Less Than 
Country as Whole 





With all the life insurance companies 
overweight continues to be a daily prob- 
lem, said Dr. Edwin H. Allen, medical 
director of the John Hancock, at the 
convention of that company in Boston 
this week. Its adverse affect upon the 
lengih of life is greater than most people 
realive. It adds to the gravity of surgi- 
cal operations and all forms of illness. 
“No one ever claims that overweight is 
an « ivantage,” said Dr. Allen quizically. 
“The attempt is always made to explain 
away the disadvantages.” 

In 1923 the assistant medical director 
of a New York company offered to help 
thos. who wished to lose weight. Em- 
ploy:s to the number of 237 lost an av- 
erace of fifteen pounds each, but by 
1928 193 of those who were with the com- 
pany showed an average increase of eigh- 
teen pounds. 

“\ man who has been twenty or more 
pounds above the maximum of the table 
for 1 number of years and loses these 
twenty or more pounds in a few weeks 
has been injured in two ways: First, by 
carrying his overweight a number of 
years and, second, by taking it off too 
suddenly,” said Dr. Allen. “He does not 
thereby become a standard risk over 
night and the chances are ten to one 
that he will regain a part or the whole 
of the weight lost.” 

In 1930 the John Hancock issued non- 
medical Ordinary in the amount of $117,- 
000,000, or about one-third of the total 
Ordinary issued. Dr. Allen said that the 
company writes non-medical from Age 10 
to Age 45. He stressed the importance 
of agents giving correct weight and 
height. 

Few Carbon Monoxide Deaths 


In discussing the company’s mortality 
an interesting statement Dr. Allen made 
was that in 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929 and 
1930 there was only $3,000 in claims on 
account of carbon monoxide poisoning. 
He attributed this low figure in part 
to the nation-wide advertising of the 
John Hancock which called attention to 
the dangers of carbon monoxide poison- 
ing. 

The mortality in 1930 of all companies 
was four per thousand less than that of 
the country at large. During 1930 more 
than 20,000 deaths among the insured 
of all the companies were due to auto- 
mobile accidents and to suicide. More 
than 150,000 deaths were due to influ- 
enza, pneumonia, tuberculosis and can- 
cer. The A-B-C of death—apoplexy, 
Bright’s disease, cardiac diseases—took a 
toll of 170,000 policyholders. These fac- 
tors alone account for two-thirds of the 
deaths of the insured, or about five per 
thousand, 





Group Retained In 
Depression Period 


(Continued from Page 3) 


come seasonal or periodical lay-offs that 
have been considered more or less neces- 
sary in the past. Whatever the solution 
of the problem is I am convinced that 
itcan be left entirely to the employer and 
employe jointly, who are co-operating to 
a greater degree than ever before for the 
general welfare of industry and its work- 
ers. In fact, I think it is a fair statement 
to make that industry is taking into con- 
sideration more and more the workers’ 
welfare, and that the workers themselves 
know their own interests are identical 
With the interest of the employer. It is 
this employer-employe co - operation 
which I believe will solve the problem 
In the usual American way.” 














For Policyholders— 
$86,299,000 


Dividends to the following amount 
have been allotted out of the year’s 
savings by The Prudential. 


For Ordinary Policies $32,733,000 
For Industrial Policies $53,566,000 


And once more The Prudential 
has allotted Industrial Divi- 
dends never equalled by ANY 
company in ANY part of 
the world. 


The 
Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. DurrFte.p, President 











FOUNDED BY 
JOHN F.DRYOEN 























Parkinson Describes 
Agent Of Tomorrow 


N. Y. UNDERWRITERS MEETING 


Equitable President Sees Development 
Of Professional Concept; Mervin L. 
Lane Talks On “Green Pastures” 





The professional concept of life under- 
writing was discussed by President 
Thomas I. Parkinson of the Equitable 
Society in a forceful address at the 
monthly meeting of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of New York City at the 
Hotel Astor Tuesday evening. Mr. 
Parkinson remarked that this is the 
phase of the business which is of most 
interest to him at the present time and 
predicted a future day when agents in 


| 


Sup’t. Behan Resigns | 
Thomas F. Behan, superintendent | 
of New York State, who has been ill, 
resigned as superintendent on Satur- 
day night of last week because of the | 
condition of his health. He has been 
with the department forty-four years 
and is a fine type of public servant. 








the field will not only be highly qualified 
in ability but restricted in number. 

A large delegation from the Equitable 
Society turned out to pay tribute to their 
president, including company répresenta- 
tives from Chicago and Philadelphia, and 
several home office officials including 
Vice-Presidents Frank L. Jones, William 
J. Graham, and Secretary William Alex- 
ander. It was announced by President 
Leon Gilbert Simon that the main speak- 
er at the annual association banquet, to 
be held March 6, will be Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, governor of New York. Al- 
ready more than 6UU reservations have 
been made for the affair. 

President Parkinson called attention to 
the enormity of life insurance assets, the 
foundation on which the business rests, 
and predicted a huge growth for the 
business. “Great as has been the work 
which has been done, agents have only 
began to scratch the surtace in covering 
needs,” he said; “the public in general 
is only beginning to recognize the in- 
vestment value ot insurance. The agent 
can step forward today with the con- 
fidence that he is serving a real demand 
plus the knowledge that he sells a real 
commodity.” The speaker said that the 
agent of tomorrow must not only be well 
trained but must be willing to give him- 
self unselfishly to the public’s welfare; 
then only will he attain the professional 
goal. 

The other speaker of the evening was 
Mervin L. Lane, general agent of the 
Home Life in New York City, whose 
subject was “Green Pastures.” He de- 
picted the golden opportunities there are 
for agents in New York City. He dis- 
cussed also the evils of twisting, and the 
importance of the agent’s servicing his 
policyholder, advising the association 
members to see their policyholders at 
least twice a year, and to call on them 
at every other opportunity, for example, 
on change of address, change of bene- 
ficiary, assignments, lapsed policies, and 
disability claims. 


F. A. BERTHOLD GOING STRONG 





Manager Garrison Reports Big Pruden- 
tial Writer Qualified for Other 
Company Conventions 
P. Raymond Garrison, manager of the 
Prudential at 217 Broadway, New York, 
reports that Frank A. Berthold, leading 
producer of the company in 1929, has 
again paid for a volume exceeding $1,- 
000,000. The achievement is especially 
creditable as 1930 was an off year and 
since in addition to the Prudential busi- 
ness Mr. Berthold also qualified for the 
annual convention of the Connecticut 
General and the Columbian National not 
to mention business placed with other 

companies. 
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Northwestern Mutual 
Has Favorable Year 


ASSETS NEAR’ BILLION MARK 





Company Wrote 51% of New Insurance 
of $337,854,262 on Policyholders; 
Option Settlements Popula» 





The value of policyholders to a com- 
pany aS a source of new business is 
strongly evidenced in the 1930 statement 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life which 
shows that 51.25% of the new insurance 
of $337,854,262 written during the year 
was issued upon the lives of those pre- 
viously insured with the company. At 
the close of the year the company’s total 
insurance in force amounted to $4,055,- 
474,187, represented by 1,049,503 policies 
distributed among approximately 634,000 
policyholders. During 1930 the North- 
western Mutual, as heretofore, continued 
to confine its activities to ordinary pure 
life insurance plans. 

The admitted assets of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual have shown a healthy ex- 
pansion. The first $100,000,000 of such 
assets was reached after forty years in 
1897. the first $500,000,000 in 1921, and 
it is estimated that the first $1,000,000,- 
000 will be attained in 1932, as the year 
1930 closed with $937,721,306, an increase 
during the year of $49,244. 

The company’s report indicates that 
the benefits of option settlements are 
being increasingly appreciated and used. 
During the year, 26,000 policies repre- 
senting $151,000,000 of insurance were 
endorsed for payment under option set- 
tlements selected by policyholders or 
their beneficiaries. 


Income Shows Gain 


The premium income of 1930 was $128,- 
250,675, as compared with $124,566,034 in 
1929. Total income also showed an in- 
crease, $184,849,779 as against $176,478,619 
the previous year. The total amount paid 
policyholders and beneficiaries during the 
year was $108,871,889, as compared with 
$101,721,229 in 1929. Of this amount, 
$39,577,966 was paid out in death claims, 
$3612,882 in matured endowments, $152,- 
H7 in annuities, $23,248,189 in  surren- 
dered policies, $42,207,016 in dividends, 
and $73,386 in premiums waived on dis- 
ability claims. 

That the farm mortgage loans of the 
company were satisfactory investments is 
evidenced by the fact that the farms ac- 
quired and on hand at the close of the 
year average less than $50 per acre, rep- 
resent only 1.93% of the farm loan in- 
vestments, and are less than one-half of 
1% of the admitted assets. These farms 
are few in number being only 144% of 
the total number of all farm loan invest- 
ments, and the report says that, based 
on the company’s practical experience of 
many vears, it may be stated conserva- 
tively and with assurance that they will 
be sold in due course with possibly a 
profit; and in any event with little or 
no loss. 





BANKERS LIFE FIGURES 





Assets of Iowa Company Now $148,905,- 
570; Insurance in Force $941,905,085; 
Payments $20,216,827 
The Bankers Life of Towa assets in- 
creased to $148,905,570 from $133,931,890 
last vear, the annual statement of the 
company shows. Paid-for new insurance 
in 1930 was $124,705,248. Total insurance 
in force is $941,905,085 as compared with 

$886,580,057 at the end of 1929. 

The net surplus now is $6.046.774. To- 
tal premium income was $32.727,198 and 
the total income $41,823,240 as compared 
with $40,513,288 the year before. $20.- 
216,827 was paid out to policyholders and 
heneficiaries in 1930. 





JOINS MASTERSON AGENCY 


_ Marcellius Cortese, formerly engaged 
in the radio business in Newark, has 
toned the William H. Masterson Agency 
nm Newark for the Equitable Society. 
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EXPERT LIFE SALESMAN WANTED 


Uptown brokerage office requires man to close life prospects. Must have 
frank and forceful personality and detailed knowledge of competitive figures 


and legal and tax problems. Distinct 


graduates and men with Home Office organization experience. 


Extraordinary opportunity for ambitious man with professional attitude 
towards business, who has the presence and address necessary to close big 
prospects, but requires subjection to the discipline of an organization and long 


hours of concentrated work. 


Liberal starting salary and successful man will advance quickly. Please 
give complete picture of yourself, including age, religion, education, experi- 
We will be equally frank in answering you— 


ence, salary required, etc. 
and every letter will be answered. 


“ADDRESS: 


Closer, c/o Eastern Underwriter, 








UNDERWRITERS’ LIFE COURSE 





Newark Association to Give Course for 

Those Who Wish to Obtain Practical 

Knowledge of Business 

The officers of the Newark Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association have arranged 
with the Seth Boyden School in New- 
ark a life insurance course which will 
be open to any agent in the State of 
New Jersey. For some months past a 
committee of the association has been 
working on a plan which would be of the 
greatest value at the least cost to the 
life underwriter who wishes to obtain a 
thorough knowledge of the fundamentals 
of life insurance, and one that would 
be of practical value. 

The course has been so arranged that 
it will be a stepping-stone for those who 
wish to obtain the certificate of Char- 





preference will be given to college 





110 Fulton Street, New York. 











tered Life Underwriter. The class which 
will be held on Fridays, will open today. 
It will be under the supervision of Hor- 
ace H. Wilson of New York City, lec- 
turer in the life insurance training course 
of the New York University. Mr. Wil- 
son was also the instructor in a life 
insurance course which was given sev- 
eral years ago at the Newark Y. M. C. 
A. and is the instructor in the life class 
which is now being conducted by the 
Insurance Society of New Jersey. 





DENNIS & BROWN GAINS 


Dennis & Brown, Mutual Benefit Life 
general agents in Louisville, Ky., fin- 
ished the year of 1930 with one of the 
company’s best agency showings, regis- 
tering a 16% increase over the previous 


year. John Welburn Brown, one of the 
general agents, paid for in excess of 
$1,000,000. 





MIDLAND 


ABSTRACT FROM 


Admitted assets ae 
Policy reserves and other liabiliti 
Surplus to policyholders 


Received for premiums 
Total income 


Total payments to policyholders 


New insurance delivered 
Total insurance in force 


Rate of interest earned on mean 





Dividends paid and credited policyholders 


Ratio of actual to expected mortality. . 


THE 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Organized 1905 


TWENTY-FIFTH 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 
For the year ended December 31, 1930 


—e $19,843,957 
es 18,379,919 
1,464,038 


3,760,927 
5,141,842 


602,759 
2,427,480 


15,140,738 
111,634,276 
47.9% 


invested assets 5.5% 








Pays For $2,236,528 In 
12 Years “After Hours” 


RECORD OF WILLIAM HANNAH 





Works in Home Office of Massachusetts 
Mutual; Most Policies at Start 
for Small Amounts 





An unusual record of selling insurance 
after hours, in other words, on part time, 
has been made by William Hannah of 
Springfield, Mass., who places his busi- 
ness with the Massachusetts Mutual. He 
first began to sell insurance in 1913 and 
delivered $1,000,000 by October, 1925. 
Most of those policies were for less than 
$5,000 and the largest for $20,000. By 
January 1, 1930, Mr. Hannah delivered 
a second million and to date his total 
delivery stands at $2,236,528. Mr. Han- 
nah is with the home office of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual. 

Discussing his sales experience he said 
to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“While it took me twelve years of 
hard work to place my first million it 
will be seen that it took me a little less 
than five years and much less work to 
reach my second million. This I attrib- 
ute to the fact that I have always tried 
to make a firm friend and booster out 
of every man I write; consequently, a 
lot of the business 1 now place is on 
old policyholders or friends of theirs. 
On account of my very limited time I 
now very rarely solicit business by the 
cold canvass method, but in the early 
days did quite a lot of it. 

“After years of experience in the bus- 
iness [ still think it is the best paid hard 
work a man can do.” 





GROUP INCREASES IN BRITAIN 
Metropolitan Life Branch Head Office 
Wrote Double 1929 Figure in 1930; 
Pension Plans Popular 
Group life and group pension plans 
written by the Metropolitan Life in Great 
Britain in 1930 were double the amount 
of 1929. The total for 1930, $16,500,000, 
was 18% more than the total for 1928 
and 1929 together. This business was 
written through the British head office 
of the company, which was opened in 
London in November, 1927. James E. 
Kavanagh, second vice - president, 
launched the company in Great Britain, 
making his headquarters in London for 

a time. 

More than 20,000 lives are insured un- 
der the new policies written in 1930, an 
increase of 68.6% over the previous vear 
and more than the 1928 and 1929 figures 
combined. The number of group life 
plans written in 1930 was 21% greater 
than in 1929, 

A similar progress is shown in group 
pension cases. The number of lives in- 
cluded under new pension plans in 1930 
was 133% greater than in 1929. Here 
again the total business during 1930 was 
more than 1928 and 1929, being double 
that of 1929. The total of group business 
of the Metropolitan in the British Isles 
was $45,000,000 on December 31, with 
49,000 lives covered. $205,000 was paid 
in claims and benefits during 1930, bring- 
ing the total since the opening to $465,- 
000. 


TALKS AT CHEST CONFERENCE 
Cyrus T. Steven, advertising manager 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hart- 
ford, was one of the speakers at the 
annual New England Conference of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils which met 
in Hartford last week. Mr. Steven is 
a member of the Chest’s public informa- 
tion division. 
HUGH T. BASS LEADER 

Hugh T. Bass was the leading pro- 
ducer of the Connecticut General in 1930. 
He is connected with the Allen, Russell 
& Allen agency of Hartford. The agen- 
cy also led the company with a gain 


of H% over the previous year. 
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ee you a Daddy, too? Then you For where is the mother who can say no 
will want to read every word of to the needs of her children? 


this. It is the story of AEtna’s new Fam- There is a way, however, to safeguard 
ily Income Policy~a policy that now against the mental and physical anguish 
makes it possible for a man even witha that might be the lot of those dearest to 


modest income to provide a comfort- you. For slightly more than the cost of 


able living for his family, should they 4 $20,000 ordinary life policy, you can 
be forced to face the future alone. now secure an tna ‘Family Income 

Take the case of the man in the pic- — Policy” that guarantees a regular income 
ture. Ambitious, strong, a hard worker, for your family, in the event of your 


a go-getter. Now making $5000 a year. death, of at least $200 a month, (this is 


Bright future ahead. But always think- 12% on $20,000): until the twentieth 
ing “How cold they get along... year from the date the policy was issued. 
what would they do... if I were taken Then the facevalueof the policy,$20,000, 
from them?” will be paid to your wife or heirs—in 
You don’t need pencil and paper to addition to the monthly income that has 
figure how much eveh $20,000 would "been paid. 
produce in income, if safely invested at, You may be wondering why we say ‘‘at 
let us say, 5%. Less than $85 a month. least $200 a month.’’ This is because the 
Could your family continue to live as you guaranteed income of $200 a month will 
would want them to liveonthat much in- _ be increased by whatever ‘excess interest” 
come? What is the result? Often tragedy. | may be declared annually by the Aitna. 


Etna Life Insurance Company, Etna Casualty and Surety Company, The Automobile 
Insurance Company, The Standard Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, Connecticut. 


ALTNA-IZE 


THERE IS AN AATNA-IZER IN YOUR COMMUNITY— 
HE IS A MAN WORTH KNOWING 





Ht We Ali Can Be Fair To Our Families.’’ 


My Family... WOW TJ know they will 
always be taken care me 


Of course, smaller or larger incomes 
canbe arranged to suit your personal 
requirements, Trained Etna represen- 
tatives, in every part of the United States 
and Canada are qualified to offer help- 
ful suggestions in arranging your life 
insurance program. 


Tris BOOKLET tells how it is now pos- 
sible for a man, even with a modest in- 
come, to provide a comfortable living for 
his loved ones when they need it most. 


\ ee sa og 


\ , | Today! 





‘| ASTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 


i Please send me your free booklet, “Now 


Name . 


i 
i} Address .......... OCU wetitive uubieacien tains 
Ht 


Jerr 

















@ ZEtna Life 


The Etna Life starts its 1931 National Ad- 
vertising Campaign with the above full page 


advertisement. The entire Campaign will be de- Insurance 


voted to placing the Company’s new Family In- 


come Policy simply, graphically, convincingly ( ompan 
before the public. A means of direct reply is Pp y 


supplied through the coupon—a potent source of 





The tna Life’s New Home 














new prospects for Aitna field men. Hartford,Connecticut At Night 
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Kingsley Comments On 
New York Life Report 


INCREASED DIVIDENDS VOTED 





Company Has $7,626,000,000 in Force; 
President Kingsley Sees Increased 
Worth of Business 





On January 1 the total outstanding 
insurance in force written by the New 
York Life was $7,626,000,000, according 
to the eighty-sixth annual statement of 
the company presented by Darwin Ee 
Kingsley, president. The company’s new 
paid- for business during 1930 was $900,- 
897,700 on 323,745 policies, representing 
a slight decline from the 1929 totals. The 
company declined 23,113 policies during 
the year for more than $96,000,000 of 
insurance. Total assets were more than 
$1,789,000,000, an increase of more than 
$123,000,000. 

Dividends totaling $72,541,788 have been 
apportioned by the New York Life for 
distribution in 1931, $744,931 more than 
was voted in 1930. This year’s distribu- 
tion will bring the total of dividends paid 
by the company since its organization 
up to $922,450,000. Speaking of the in- 
vestment policies of the company, Mr. 
Kingsley said that during 1930 an average 
of $630,000 a business day, or a total of 
$189,000,000, including mortgage loans re- 
newed, was invested in mortgage loans, 
municipal bonds and a selected group of 
securities. 

Company’s Investments 

More than $61,000,000 was invested in 
mortgage loans, $15,658,902 of which was 
placed in residential loans; $19,616,380 
in business property loans, and $25,428,- 
485 in apartment house loans. Also, more 
than $61,000,000 was invested in the 
bonds of municipalities, railroads, public 
utilities and industrial corporations, and 
21,745,304 in preferred or guaranteed 
stocks. 

Payments to living policyholders and 
beneficiaries during the year amounted 
to $201,255,000, of which $135,157,000 was 
paid to living policyholders, while, in- 
cluding $3,037,000 double indemnity for 
accidental deaths, $66,098,000 was paid to 
beneficiaries. Included in the payment to 
living policyholders was more than $70,- 
000,000 in dividends. 

. Kingsley’s Statement 

Asked to what extent the 1930 sales 
might be considered an index of the 
public’s ability during the past year to 
save and invest surplus funds, Mr. Kings- 
ley said that the $900,897,700 was all 
“Ordinary” insurance and that only 2.9% 
of the total was term insurance; 97.1% 
comprised higher premium policies, life 
and endowment, which not only protect 
heneficiaries but also accumulate substan- 
tial reserves or cash values. 

_ Commenting on the life insurance bus- 
ness in general, the president in his 
Statement to policyholders said: 

“Suppose the total outstanding insur- 
ance a year ago had been $220,000,000,000 
instead of half that—suppose the assets 
of the companies had been $38,000,000,000 





and prospect. 
time to introspect. 


of bad faith. 


quence to policyholders. 
high “repeat order” 


ing and service of its agents. 





HOLDING THE FAITH 


A New Year enters. It is often the occasion for retrospect 
The Northwestern, however, chooses at this 


Several years ago, the Company issued a frank and open 
declaration of principles, and looking into its own mind today, 
it is proud to announce that it STILL BELIEVES 

That the business of Life Insurance is one of trusteeship, 
and, therefore, should not be commercialized. 

That exact equality of obligation, benefit and service to 
each policyholder is necessarily implied in the relationship 
between policyholder and Company. 

That equal standards of selection ought to be applied to all 
applicants for Life Insurance, and that to require medical ex- 
aminations of some policyholders and not of others, without 
segregation, violates this principle. 

That to include health and accident features in the policies 
of some policyholders, without segregation, and at less than 
self-supporting rates, results in discrimination. 

That each policyholder needs, and is entitled to, a service 
that can be obtained only from personal negotiations with a 
competent and responsible agent. 

That it has a deep obligation to those who are its present 
policyholders, and that to admit others who do not comply with 
established standards into equal partnership would convict it 


That volume in excess of an amount sufficient to keep the 
Company healthy and serviceable is of no important conse- 


That its exceedingly low lapse rate and unprecedentedly 


rate, result from its simple, clear and 
definite policies, and the intelligent, responsible, personal sell- 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








instead of half that. How much less 
would the speculation and loss have been 
in 1930? 

“Life insurance companies will ulti- 
mately achieve those totals and greater 
ones and they will yearly represent an 
increasing and conservative factor in the 
whole property problem. 

“Life insurance assets are not used 
speculatively. With relation to our total 
national wealth those assets represent a 
steadily increasing factor. They increase 
the factor of stability and decrease the 
factor of chance. That gain has been 
steady for almost a quarter century. Out- 
standing insurance will double and assets 
will double long before the wealth of 
these countries doubles. The lesson of it 
all is that economic changes of profound 
significance and of fundamental impor- 
tance are taking place as the result of 
the amazing growth of life insurance. 
Life insurance does all that its devotees 
have claimed and now it emerges from 
this world catastrophe substantially un- 








IN 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 
in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 





touched and rendering a public service 
that few people ever realize. 

“It was organized to mitigate the ter- 
rors of death. It has become a valiant 
and an increasing defence against the 
economic disasters that periodically dev- 
astate the business world.” 





MEET AT MARDI GRAS 
Representatives of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life who qualified in 1930 for the 
company’s $150,000 Club will be guests of 
the company at New Orleans, February 
16-18, during the annual festival of the 
M: ardi Gras. 


LANE AGENCY INCORPORATED 

The Lane Agency, One of the mid- 
town general agencies of the Home Life 
in New York City, has incorporated, the 
firm’s name now being The-Lane Agency, 
Inc. Louis Lane is president; Mervin L. 
Lane, vice-president; and Frank L. Lane, 
vice-president and secretary. T A. 
Harris, one of the leading agents, has 
been appointed supervisor. 


McKECHNIE VICE-PRESIDENT 





Manufacturers Life of Toronto General 
Manager Promoted; Started in Actu- 
arial Department of Company 

J. B. McKechnie, general manager of 
the Manufacturers Life of Toronto, has 
been made vice-president of the com- 
pany. Mr. McKechnie has been general 
manager for the past fourteen years and 
a director since 1917. He has been with 
the Manufacturers since he was gradu- 
ated from Queen’s University, having 
started as actuarial clerk. In 1907 he 
was promoted to assistant actuary and 
two years later was made actuary. In 
1915 he was promoted to the position 
of assistant manager and in the next 
year became general manager. 

Mr. McKechnie is a fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America and of the 


Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain. 
He is an ex-president of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers’ Association and 
of the Dominion Mortgage & Invest- 
ments Association. 
Cc. L. U. ALUMNI 
National Association to Be Formed, 
Baltimore Chapter Already 
Under Way 
A new national association will be 
composed of graduates of the American 
College of Life Underwriters; in brief, 
holders of the C. L. U. degree. 
The eight C. L. U. graduates, residing 
in Baltimore, have oreanized a_ local 


alumni chapter. William P. Stedman, gen- 


eral agent National Life of Vermont. is 
president; George A. Mver, agent of the 
Guardian, is vice-president; and Henry 
H. McBratney, general agent State 
Mutual, is secretary-treasurer. At the 
present time in Baltimore there are 


seventeen men studying for the C. L. U 
designation who, upon graduation, will 
be admitted to membership in the newly 
organized almuni chapter. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT AGENCIES 

The January report of the Mutual 
Benefit Life shows a greater number 
of agencies with increases than for many 
months. Twenty-seven general 
of the company reported increases over 
the same month of 1929,-some well over 
100%. Striking gains were made by the 
agencies in St. Louis, Los Angeles, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Richmond, Va.; Raleigh, N. 
C.; Davenport, Ia.; Lexington, Ky.; Pe- 
oria, Ill., and Bangor, Me. J. M. Stokes, 
Jr., of Philadelphia was the company’s 
leading fielc —— for the month. 


agencies 


E. D. BURNETT HONORED 

Edward D. Burnett, who has just 
rounded out forty years of continuous 
service with the Mutual Benefit Life at 
the home office, was the guest of honor 
at a recent dinner which was given by 
fifteen of his associates in the new busi- 
ness department of the company in East 
Orange. The length of service of those 
attending ranged from twenty-six to for- 
ty-one years. Assistant Secretary Brew- 
er presented Mr. Burnett with a clock. 








Established 1879 








625,852 Prospects 


received advertising letters in first nine months of 1930 


$36,210,101 of Business 


sold on lives of “advertised” prospects in same period. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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State Life Executive 
Praises Family Policy 


FULFILLS A DEFINITE NEED 





Charles H. Beckett Says New Contract 
Furnishes Many Reasons for Supple- 
menting Policyholder’s Insurance 





The Family Income Policy has arisen 
from a real and not an imaginary eco- 
says Charles H. 
3eckett, actuary of the State Life of 
Indianapolis, in a recent discussion of the 
new contract which has become so pop- 
Mr. Beckett 
says that students of the business real- 


nomic requirement, 


ular with life companies. 


ized a good many years ago that life 
‘nsurance payable in one sum to a de- 
pendent beneficiary did not usually take 
the place of the earnings of the de- 
ceased. An attempt to meet this situa- 


tion resulted first, in the instalment set- 
tlements, and second, in the contracts 
popularly known as monthly income pol- 
icies. 


The State Life actuary continues: 


“In passing, I wish to say that the 
monthly income is now and has always 
been an excellent contract for a restrict- 
ed number of cases, but the difficulty is 
that unless the insured is able to carry 
a policy of this kind for a substantial 
amount, the monthly payments provided 
for his beneficiary will not support her 
and her dependents. Of course, the 
amount of insurance protection for de- 
pendent beneficiaries should be measured 
by the income which such insurance 
would provide, if the proceeds of all the 
policies are invested at interest. 

The Program Idea 


“Like all popular phrases, the program 
idea has undoubtedly been very much 
overworked by unskillful operators. How- 


ever this may be, the idea is essentially 
good, and we are finding that the Family 
Income Policy is being sold to our pol- 
icyholders who have previous insurance 
with the company. This undoubtedly re- 
sults from an explanation by the agent 
that the Family Income Policy uniquely 
and completely fulfills an insurance pro- 
gram. 


“Most people are in debt and need a 
substantial and immediate payment in 
the event of their death to liquidate their 
indebtedness and provide funds for im- 
mediate use. Unfortunately, too much 
of insurance payments are required for 
this purpose and there is not sufficient 
remaining to provide the very necessary 
income for the dependent family, so this 
policy provides a splendid opportunity 
to bring these facts home to the appli- 
cant in a convincing way. For the man 
who is not insured, or very inadequately 
so, nothing can be suggested which will 
help him so much as the Family Income 
Policy.” 


—=:! 


BROOKLYN NAT’L GAINS 





Premium Income in 1930 Registers 15%, 
Increase Over 1929; Admitted 
Assets Gain 18% 

The Brooklyn National Life showed ap 
increase in premium income in 1930 of 
more than 15% over the previous year 
and an increase of admitted assets of 
approximately 18%, according to the an- 
nouncement of Ben S. Graham, vice- 

president of the company. 

“The one special advantage which jn 
these times of stress overshadows all 
others is the stability of life insurance,” 
states Mr. Graham. “Life companies 
have had to write off practically no de- 
preciation in the value of their itvest- 
ments. In addition to the increase jn 
premium income and the increase / ad- 
mitted assets the bond investments of 
the Brooklyn National Life have shown 
an appreciation in market value in spite 
of market conditions.” 








Used as a savings and investment plan, life insur- 
ance is giving financial independence to thousands. 
From the viewpoint of availability for every individual, 
safety and permanent value, certainty of return, easily 
carried cost, and control by the investor—it is a solid 
rock on which to build personal and family security. 


If liquidation is necessary or desirable, your clients 
receive a fair and immediate settlement of their equities. 


Should they be totally and permanently disabled, 





A GOOD TIME TO SUGGEST 


Life Insurance as a valuable complement 
to an investment program 


they receive a definite income regularly, and insurance 
is continued without further payment. 


If financial accommodation is needed, the policy 
can be used to tide them over. 


If the policy is in full force at their death, the ben- 
eficiary will receive the proceeds, no matter how few 
premiums may have been paid. . 


If they live, they will receive the amount them- 
selves. 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A Mutual Company Returning Annual Dividends 


and Offering a Policy for Every Need 
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Fordibenciing Influence Of January 
Thrift Week Seen In Early Returns 


J. A. Stevenson Estimates Million Contacts Were Made by 
Life Underwriters; Syracuse Agents Produced 
$2,615,000; Many Radio Talks 


National Thrift Week in January from 
all indications aroused more interest in 
life insurance circles throughout the 
country this year than ever before. Com- 
ing at a time when the country was re- 
covering from a serious depression, thrift 
in ic insurance took on a new meaning 
during the week which life underwriters 
were quick to capitalize. Under the ban- 
ner of “Prepare Now for Prosperity” it 
was estimated by John A. Stevenson, 
Pen Mutual, chairman of the commit- 
tee of the Association of Life Agency 
Officers, that as many as a million con- 
tacts were made on January 21, National 
Life Insurance Day, by life insurance 
met! et 
[he first report on the far-reaching in- 
fluence of the week was presented by 
representatives of co-operating organiza- 
tions a few days ago at a luncheon meet- 
ing, called by Adolph Lewisohn, chair- 
mat. in the Recess Club, New York. Mr. 
Stevenson’s encouraging report was read 
in his unavoidable absence by George A. 
Kederick, New York Life, and bespoke 
the remarkable co-operation which the 
Life Agency Officers was given by life 
insurance companies and national life or- 
ganization in handling the life insurance 
end of thrift week. 

Special Advertising Material 


Mr. Stevenson’s message told how 
thrift advertising material had generous- 
ly been sent out in advance as a guide 
to other member companies by the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, Canada Life, Lin- 
coln National Life, John Hancock Mu- 
tual and the Prudential. In addition a 
special thrift number of the Research 
and Review News, written by Mansur 
B. Oakes, was distributed and the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
contributed copies of the splendid talk 
on “Building National Reserves” | by 
lames L. Loomis, president, Connecticut 
Mutual, for distribution to companies and 
underwriters’ associations. 

Three booklets containing talks pre- 
pared by James Elton Bragg, New York 
University; Charles J. Rockwell, Mr. 
Oakes and Paul Bailey were sent out by 
the Association of Life Agency Officers 
for the use of speakers giving radio talks 
or addresses on Life Insurance Day. 

The radio program, incidentally, was 
more extensive this year than ever be- 
fore, talks being given by the governor 
of Delaware, former governor of Virginia 
and Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of 
New York. Adolph Lewisohn, who has 
been chairman of the movement since its 
inception and who is the host at the 
luncheon meetings of the co-operating 
organizations, broadcasted as usual the 
evening before thrift week opened. There 
were eight national hookups on the N. 
B. C. chain and a total of forty-five 
programs consuming more than eight 
hours on the local stations during the 
week which included five life insurance 
talks by experts. 

In Tulsa, Okla., for example, there was 
a thrift message broadcasted every day 
during the week; and in Phoenix, Ariz., 
General Manager Roger B. Hull of the 
National Association put in a busy week 
of concentration on making the radio 
program in that city a success. The Pro- 
tective Life of Birmingham, Ala., through 
three local stations put on a number of 
programs which were of considerable 
help to life underwriters in arousing an 
intercst. Members of the Birmingham 
Association of Life Underwriters wrote 
more than $700,000 in business. 

Kederick’s Tribute to McLain and 

Stevenson 

Speaking in place of Mr. Stevenson, 

George A. Kederick sounded a sympa- 


thetic note at the luncheon when he sug- 
gested that a vote of thanks be given 
to the Y. M. C. A. and Adolph Lewisohn 
for having provided the vehicle to which 
life underwriters might appropriately tie 
up their selling talks. He praised Mr. 
Stevenson for his successful continuance 
of the good work started a year ago by 
James A. McLain, Guardian Life, as life 
insurance chairman. Mr. McLain, he 
said, put over something that is the es- 
sence of a big idea, started in a small 
way, which is growing fast. 

Mr. Kederick called attention to the 
results obtained throughout the country 
during the 1931 drive, noting in particu- 
lar that the Syracuse life underwriters 
turned in applications totalling $2,615,000 
on Life Insurance Day which was an out- 
standing record in his opinion. 


Trust companies and banks played 


their own important part in the week’s 
success as was indicated bv Harvey 
Weeks, Central Hanover Bank & Trust, 
chairman, and M. E. Selecman, American 
3ankers Association, who told how such 
institutions were taking a keener interest 
in National Thrift Week than ever be- 
fore, judging from the amount of ad- 
vertising material sent out by the 
A. B. A. this year. Mr. Selecman felt 
certain that more advertising space had 
been contracted for in newspapers dur- 
ing thrift week than a year ago. 


More Specific Results 


Out in Indiana the merchants of Bra- 
zil sponsored a “thrift auction” of mer- 
chandise to buyers at reduced prices. In 
Bogalusa, La., every automobile in town 
carried a National Thrift Week sticker 
on the windshield; in Tulsa members of 
the bar association gave free advice on 
the importance of making a will, a full 
page ad was carried in the newspapers 
publishing such attorneys’ names, and the 
life underwriters of the citv made 200,000 
interviews for a total of $600,000 in ap- 
plications. The Syracuse underwriters 
started Life Insurance Day with a 7:30 
a. m. breakfast and celebrated the day’s 
success of $2,615,000 in business with a 
dinner dance in the evening. 

No small part in this year’s good re- 





sults was played by John A. Goodell, ex- 
ecutive secretary, National Thrift Com- 
mittee, who is retiring from the service 
of the Y. M. C. A. this month. Mr. 
Goodell in a farewell talk said he would 
never lose interest in the national move- 
ment which he had helped to build up. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT FIGURES 
Total Assets Reach $571,796,000, a Gain 
of $24,500,000; New Paid Business 
Was $213,622,000 
The annual statement of the Mutual 
Benefit of Newark for last year shows 
that the company had paid-for new busi- 
ness amounting to $213,622,120, making 
the company’s insurance in force $2,490,- 
811,000. The total admitted assets 
amounted to $571,796,682 at the end of 
the year which was an increase of more 
than $24,500,000. The total income was 
$112,110,000 and the premium income 
$79,057,000. The company had a very 
favorable mortality experience, showing 

but 55.85% of the expected. 


WOODS JANUARY FIGURES 


The E. A. Woods Co., general agents 
for the Equitable Society in Pittsburgh, 
paid for $4,600,431 of new life insurance 
in January. 














The Requirements: 


The Opportunity: 


Company’s Policy: 


In Replying: 








It is indeed an 
Unusual Opportunity 


AGE— Thirty to Forty-five. 
EXPERIENCE-—-Such as would clearly indicate the ability to hire men in a city 


and make of them successful producers. 
FINANCIAL STATUS-~— Such as would show the ability to manage your own 
affairs. 


PLUS, of course, sound character, earnestness, and the ambition to make real 
money. 


A general agency for an old, well-known eastern, mutual company in an impor- 
tant city where it has successfully done business for many years. 

A General Agency contract that is fair and liberal. 
An expense allowance that will provide funds for a vigorcus agency development. 


Substantial financial assistance. 


It is this Company’s policy to fill general agency vacancies from its own ranks 
whenever possible. 
Circumstances require us to make an exception to this policy in this instance, 
thus creating a really UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for a man of capacity. 


Please be definite about your age, experience and present connection. Your reply 
will be treated in the strictest confidence. 


Address: Box 1162 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
110 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Savre MacLeod, Jr ; Was plus with other companies in one large 
‘ rn e case. 

Active In Princeton Im 1929 he had placed $675,000 Ordi- 

-_ nary and considerable group when on 

MANAGER OF FOOTBALL TEAM May i; 1929, he was recalled to the 

aaa home office where he became associated 


Niu en Sednery Agencies, with George H. Chace, assistant secre- 
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> : a tary in charge of Ordinary agencies, and x L 
, sage ete a = A. E. N. Gray, then supervisor and now a 
pes assistant secretary of the same depart- Vm 
Sayre MacLeod, Jr., supervisor, Ordi- ment. He is a member of the Princeton $ 
nile’ aimee: wie Dacia k. casalid Club of New_York, Ivy, Pine Valley a 
ce a mampialande tk: ons -” Golf, Morris County Golf and Ekwanok K 
city, was one of the best known men in Country Club (Manchester, Vt.). S 
Princeton when he attended that univer- iS EH 
sity. He was manager of the 1925 foot: COMMENDS BROKERAGE GROUP q i 
ball team and was a member of the Ivy % fc 
Club. In 1925 and 1920 he was a member Donald Keane of Keane-Patterson eS bi 
f the executive committee of the board Agency Tells Brokerage Solicitors Q F 
thletic control and during the same Of Their Opportunities c 
1 was chairman of the undergradu- The Brokerage Solicitor Organization = “ 
nmitiee. He has been secretary of New York City was congratulated for eS b 
the good work that it is doing by Donald e fi 
Keane of the Keane-Patterson Agency of c tc 
the Massachusetts Mutual in New York, ce 
who addressed the monthly luncheon ie 
meeting of the group last week at the @ . 
Fraternity Club. 
Mr. Keane pointed out that the type of S 0! 
work which brokerage solicitors do is 4 0 
excellent training; the contacting espe- i 4 
cially is important. Also, there is the b 
great opportunity to assist general brok- A 
ers in selling life insurance as it should b 
be sold. Many brokers, he said, have 0 
not taken the time to study the life end eo S 
of the business to any thorough extent. aah N 
Wheeler H. King of the Allen & { Il 
Schmidt agency of the New England Mu- y C 
tual is president of the brokerage group. 4 al 
The next meeting is scheduled for March th 
3, and will be addressed by another well- ie | T 
known general agent. } le 0 
= 
AGENT MADE A MAJOR ie 
The Rev. Warren Patten Coon, an K 
cea ta barsie cae Se eais . agent attached to the William H. Mas- ya ) 
SAYRE MacLEOD, JR. terson Agency in Newark for the Equit- iS 12 
f the class of ’26 since his senior year 2ble Society, chaplain of the 113th In- | p 
Princeton, his term of office expiring fantry, Twenty-ninth Division, during 1 v 
lune, 1931. From 1926 to 1931 he has the World War, has received word from ey 
na member of the graduate council] the War Department at Washington that S ti 
f Princeton University and for the past he has been promoted from captain to ie is 
two years has served’on the executive Major in the Seventy-eighth Division, i= e 
mittee of the graduate council. O. R. C. Mr. Coon’s new assignment iS tl 
Following his graduation from Prince- Will be as senior chaplain of the division. K 
n he became a special agent of the Until his promotion he had been chap- a iy 
Prudential. After having spent six weeks lain of the 312th Infantry. = . 
in the home office in Newark he went (TEES ie . 
) Philadelphia where he was associated INSURES RAILROAD EMPLOYES |S K : 
vith William Roper, famous football Employes of the Chicago Great West- a Le 
~} 177 th aler “iter acency . ans e = mer se . y 
coach, in the Quaker City agency. His ern Railroad Co. have been brought un- f = 
record of production as a special agent der group life protection in a contract SJ q e 
for the Prudential was as follows: written by the Equitable Society. The i= Va . 
1926—Ordinary, $121,285; group and_ plan is based upon monthly salary and >) re " 
wholesale, $38,000 the amounts of insurance are graduated 5 & i 
1927—Ordinary, $298,000; group and from $1,000 to $5,000, at a cost to the 5 va : 
wholesale, $428,300. employes of sixty cents per month per eS, ° 4 |e | 
1928—Ordinary, $731,500; group. and $1,000 of coverage. More than 90% of the RS Over THREE BILLION DOLLARS has been paid e 3 
wholesale, $297,000 employes accepted the plan in less than = z : i q d 
In 1928 he placed about $300,000 sur- two weeks after it was announced. 5 by New York Life Insurance Company under its Policy c ‘ 
Ss = : 
= - ogee a M 
5; Contracts. Of this total, more than Two Billion Dollars : 
x > : ‘“ ' ) 
Attended Far East Round Table S| was paid to and on account of Living Policy-holders. : ; 
~<\ Ds ti 
. @ li 
lyr. S. Kabboor, manager of the Gen- For more than fifteen years he has con- ©, ei h 
ral Assurance Society, Ltd., of Admer, tributed articles on insurance to numer- > r = T 
India, an international insurance educator ous Indian and European publications. aX SS d 
of renown, has returned to India by way For a time he was professor of insur- e) VA ji 
of the United States and Canada after ance at the Adyad National University, ie, q p 
an extended European trip during which Madras. In 1915 he was —< the four rs P a Ii 
4 he called on the Secretary of State for selected members of the publicity com- = N Y k L f I C = V 
India while in London and was invited mittee of the World’s erage — e cw or ire insurance Ompany e S 
to give his views about the recent Round held in connection with the Panama Pa- ‘ Va e 
Table Conference. cific International Exposition at San Q MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, ™. ¥. : a 
Dr. Kabboor belongs to a noble family Francisco. ‘ = Ss t 
of Peischcars who served the govern- In describing his personality the In- . < - Cal n 
ment of Mysore in the British Commis- dian Insurance Journal says: Darwin P. Kingsley, President iz t 
sion days. He is a fellow of the Royal “A man of remarkable ability, Dr. Kab- Ss c 
Statistical Society, London; a member  boor is an artist as well. His geniality a , 
of the Academy Victor Hugo, Paris; a and good humor are infectious. With A 
member of the Academy of Sciences, a philospohy of life unique as well as = 
University of Wisconsin, and was a dele- profound this dapper little man of twink- iS 
vate from India to the Ninth Interna- ling black eyes and delicate brown hands Va t 
tional Congress of Actuaries, Stockholm. has carved for himself a niche in the tem- = 1 
In order to make studies of popular ple of fame. He is a man who through Su 
social conditions he traveled in all parts integrity and courage has won the ap- “al ; 
of India, Burma, Ceylon and Malaya. plause of the world.” 
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Dedicate Museum and Library Of 


Lincoln Research Foundation 


Lincoln National Life Celebrates Event on Eve of Martyred 
President’s Birthday; Buildings House Large and 
Valuable Historical Collections 


A large number of historians and 
prominent people gathered at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Wednesday evening for the 
formal dedication of the museum and li- 
brary of the Lincoln Historical Research 
Foundation. For several years the Lin- 
coln National Life of Fort Wayne has 
been preparing for this event as the ful- 
fillment of a plan for a fitting memorial 
to Abraham Lincoln in recognition of the 
company’s use of the name of the mar- 
tyred President. 

Dr. Christopher B. Coleman, director 
of the historical department of the state 


of Indiana, dedicated the new museum 
and the oration of the day was delivered 
by Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones of Detroit. 
Among other speakers were Richard Lie- 
ber, director, department of conservation 
of Indiana; Dr. D. B. Waldo, president, 
State Teachers’ College, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Dr. Otto L. Schmidt, president, 
Illinois Historical Society; O. R. Barrett, 
Chicago attorney, Lincoln collector 
and scholar. There was a banquet for 
the visiting celebrities in the evening. 
The museum and library were thrown 
open to the public on Lincoln’s birthday. 


President Hall’s Plan for Foundation 


The library of the Foundation contains 
one of the largest collections of Lincoln- 
iana in private hands. It gives to the 
present generation and to posterity in- 
valuable sources of historical material 
which depict Lincoln by men of his own 
time and later as they knew him and it 
is hoped the material will foster and 
encourage a better and truer insight into 
the life and actions of Abraham Lincoln. 

Through the efforts of Arthur F. Hall, 
president of the Lincoln National Life, 
and other officers, that company had been 
working for years upon a plan for mak- 
ing the company a center of historical 
research on Abraham Lincoln and on 
Lincoln’s birthday, 1928, the fulfillment 
of part of this plan was realized in the 
creation of the Lincoln Historical Re- 
search Foundation as a separate depart- 
ment of the insurance company. It is 
largely through Mr. Hall’s interest, en- 
ergy, and benefaction that the library 
and museum were dedicated this week. 

At the head of the foundation as its 
director is Dr. Louis A. Warren. The 
services of the foundation to all students 
interested in Lincoln lore are free. Be- 
cause of the diversity of its work the 
Foundation has been divided into seven 
bureaus. The research bureau interprets 
the life of Lincoln as revealed in authori- 
tative records and manuscripts. The pub- 
lication bureau assembles and prepares 
historical data for release to the public. 
The information bureau compiles and in- 
dexes all available knowledge bearing on 
Lincolniana. The exhibit bureau collects 
portraits, curios, souvenirs, etc., for pub- 
lic display. The speaker’s bureau pro- 
vides speakers for meetings of civic clubs, 
school and church organizations, etc. The 
educational bureau promotes contests, 
atranges programs, and stimulates an in- 
terest in the study of Lincoln’s life. The 
memorial bureau marks the sites of his- 
torical significance associated with Lin- 
coln and emphasizes anniversary occa- 
sions. 


Rare Collections in Library 


It is the library itself that is regarded 
as being the most valuable asset of the 
Foundation. By combining several col- 
lections of books, periodicals, newspa- 
Pers, manuscripts, documents and por- 
traits, the library has become an invalu- 
able source on Lincoln. Perhaps the 


most important group is the Daniel Fish 
collection of early books and pamphlets. 
Judge Fish was one of the first to pub- 
lish a bibliography on Lincoln and he 
was one of the “big five” collectors of 
Lincolniana. 

Another group acquired by the Foun- 
dation is the Richard Thompson collec- 
tion which is extremely important. It 
contains a wealth of unpublished and un- 
studied material as also does the Fish 
and David H. Griffith collection of pe- 
riodicals and newspapers which was pur- 
chased by the Foundation in 1929. Mr. 
Griffith, a lecturer on Lincoln at Ripon 
College, assembled the material over a 
long period of years. 

President Hall has presented the Foun- 
dation a valuable photograph of Lincoln 
given to him by Robert T. Lincoln, son 
of the emancipator President. Of the 
known photographs of Lincoln in exist- 
ence, approximately 100, this is regarded 
as being the most typical likeness of the 
President. Its history is unique as the 
photograph was made by a Washington 
photographer, Brady, in 1864, for Wil- 
liam H. Seward, Secretary of State in 
Lincoln’s cabinet. Permission to use the 
photograph as a company emblem was 
given to President Hall with the original 
copy of the portrait at the time of the 
organization of the Lincoln National Life 
in 1905. 





CONTINENTAL LIFE’S REPORT 





St. Louis Company Closed 1930 With 
$16,507,868 in Assets; New Business, 
$21,894,000 
The twenty-fourth annual statement of 
the Continental Life reveals that the 
company closed 1930 with $16,507,868 in 
admitted assets, as against $15,287,277 
at the opening of the year. New 
business of the year totaled $21,894,000 
against $23,804,316 the previous year, 
bringing the company’s total in force at 

the close of 1930 to $108,905,009. 

The total paid to policyholders in 1930 
was $2,337,427 against $1,704,675 in 1929. 
This included death claims of $651,333, 
accident and health claims of $541,298, 
matured endowments of $26,546, and divi- 
dends and surrender values of $1,118,249. 
The statement reveals that the company 
closed the year with $1,446,723 as a pro- 
tection for policyholders in excess of 
the necessary legal reserve of $14,345,318. 





PASSES $100,000,000 MARK 





Indianapolis Life Attains New Insurance 
in Force Goal; Now in Ten 
States 

In addressing the annual meeting of 
the Indianapolis Life, Frank P. Manly, 
president of the company, announced that 
the company passed the $100,000,000 
mark in insurance in force in 1930, its 
twenty-sixth year of activity, and showed 
healthy gains in every department. Dur- 
ing the year the company paid $423,934 
in dividends to policyholders. During 
its history it has paid nearly as much 
in dividends as in death claims. The 
Indianapolis Life is now doing business 
in ten states. All officers were re-elected 
at the meeting. 





JANUARY BUSINESS UP 

The January production of the full time 
men of Allen & Schmidt agency of the 
New England Mutual in New York City 
was considerably ahead of that of the 
same month of last year. The agency 
recently added six new agents who have 
been doing good work. 


Clancy Connell Heads 
Provident Mutual Men 


GENERAL AGENTS’ ASS’N MEETS 








Gathering at Mississippi Resort Hears 
of Fine Results from Direct Mail 
Solicitation 





The General Agents’ Association of the 
Provident Mutual Life in the annual 
meeting, held at the Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss., elected 
the following general agents as officers 
for the coming year: Clancy D. Connell 
of Wells & Connell, New York, presi- 
dent; Willard Ewing, Kansas City, vice- 
president; Abner A. Heald, Milwaukee, 





CLANCY D. CONNELL 


secretary and treasurer; and Walter B. 
Fowlkes, Jr., Birmingham, auditor. Sew- 
ard V. Coffin, Albany, was the new mem- 
ber elected to the executive committee. 

Enthusiastic endorsements of the Prov- 
ident Mutual direct mail service were 
made by several of the general agents 
during the course of the convention meet- 
ings. James R. Campbell of the Mem- 
phis agency reported that 10% of the 
agency’s business in 1930 was directly 
traceable to direct mail. Although the 
Memphis agency has been in operation 
for little over a year, three men have 
qualified as members of the Provident 
Leaders Club. 

Abner Heald of the recently estab- 
lished Milwaukee agency reported that 
all the men in his agency were using 
direct mail with remarkable success and 
that the total replies received from the 
direct mail letters over a period of a 
year amounted to 21% of the people cir- 
cularized. 

Franklin C. Morss, manager of agen- 
cies, stated that the home office direct 
mail circularizing has grown from 22,- 
000 names circularized in 1929 to over 
50,000 in 1930. 

Louis F. Paret, general agent in Phila- 
delphia, reported to the convention that 
a careful report had been kept in his 
agency of all prospects for whom insur- 
ance surveys had been made. It was 
found that an average of $12,000 of life 
insurance was placed for each survey. 

Willard K. Wise of the eastern Penn- 
sylvania agency cited many cases in 
which his agency has found the survey 
service to be of great help in placing 
large cases of $25,000 and over. 

A discussion of the value of advertis- 
ing leads was led by M. A. Linton, 
vice-president of the company. _ Paul 
Loder, manager of the down town Phila- 
delphia agency, cited several large cases 
closed by new men on the lives of per- 
sons replying to the company’s national 
advertising which appears in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Time, Collier’s and 
other publications. 


GUARDIAN LIFE’S REPORT 





New York Company’s 1930 Business 
Almost Equals Record of 1929 Pro- 
duction; Assets Total $84,737,076 
The seventy-first annual statement of 
the Guardian Life shows that the New 
York company paid for new business of 
$87,560,322 in 1920, almost equaling that 
written in 1929, $87,702,322. This brings 
the company’s insurance in force as of 
December 31, 1930, to more than $500,- 
000,000. Surplus earnings for the year 
were $3,917,170, the largest in the com- 

pany’s history. 

The Guardian’s total assets at the close 

of 1930 were $87,737,076. Of this amount 
$513,875 is cash on hand and in banks; 
$8,523,070 is invested in bonds; $2,608,689 
in real estate; mortgages on real estate 
amount to $52,697,233; loans on policies, 
$16,119,903, and interest accrued and 
other assets, $4,274,304. 
_ The liabilities of the company are item- 
ized as follows: reserves required by law, 
$75,479,534.05; policy claims in course of 
payment, $649,175.68: unpaid dividends 
due policyholders, $203,876.46; dividends 
set aside for policyholders for 1931, $3,- 
490,000; special voluntary reserve for 
contingencies, $650,000, and general sur- 
plus, $4,264,490.16. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL FIGURES 





Increase in New Business and High 
Average Interest Rate Feature 
Statement 
One of the most interesting annual 
statements issued by a life insurance 
company on the business of last year is 
that of the Pacific Mutual Life, Los 
Angeles. In a year of general business 
depression and a quite general decrease 
in new business for insurance companies, 
the Pacific Mutual had a very satisfac- 
tory experience. The company paid for 
— in 1930 against $89,000,000 in 

1929. 

The Pacific Mutual Life has had a 
notable record in its investment depart- 
ment, its average rate of interest on 
mean invested funds always unusually 
high, was 6.30% for 1930. Its average 
rate of interest on mortgages alone last 
year was 6.02%. The total assets at the 
end of last year amounted to $177,672,000 
which is an increase of $15,386,000. The 
company at the close of the year had 
total insurance in force of $766,887,000. 
The total of policy loans showed an in- 
crease of $4,767,000. The company had a 
mortality ratio in 1930 of 62.60%. 





FRANKLIN LIFE’S LOAN PLAN 





Springfield, Ill, Company Explains 
Method of Exchanging Policies Hav- 
ing Loans; No Premium is Waived 
The Franklin Life of Springfield, II. 
has a plan in connection with the ex- 
change of policies with loans under which 
the company will consider an applica- 
tion for the exchange of any policy with 
a loan on the basis of the difference in 
the reserve on the old policy and the 
reserve on the new policy. The exchange 
may be made to a policy with a smaller 
reserve so that the excess of reserve on 
the old contract may be used to cancel 
the indebtedness on the original policy. 
This plan gives the insured the privi- 
lege of obtaining a policy free from in- 
debtedness and will enable many policy- 
holders to keep their insurance protec- 
tion. It does not involve in any way the 
waiving of any premium. 





HARTFORD LIFE REDUCTION 

A further reduction of $186,000 in in- 
surance in force in the men’s division 
and of $30,000 in the women’s division 
of the Hartford Life safety fund depart- 
ment occurred during the year ending 
December 31, 1930. At the close of the 
year the insurance in force stood at $1,- 
436,500 in the men’s division and $193,- 
500 in the women’s division. The safety 
fund department of the Hartford Life 
long ago ceased to write new business 
and exists solely to carry out existing 
contracts. 
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“ACACIA 


STRIDES AHEAD 


eat Si I AE TI oe Gs 25s hi os i $21,197,848.00 


Increase in Income........................- oe ER re cr ea ee: 934,526.34 
Sis aBe ah PABBEES 2.8 -06o6s oe Sassen os ee ae An onl a Netra ions te Ne ene eee 5,599,526.18 
InePCRN EOEWE lk bk wi Seek ee. ee wee oe cee i ee eee 5,270,760.02 


Benet Bo ao 50,627,595.00 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $359,197,259.00 


New Insurance Paid for 


February 13, 1931 


—_—= 





Acacia’s policyholders share in the prosperity of their company. It is the first and only mutual old-line company to reduce 
its premium rates to approximately the rates charged by the non-participating stock companies, lower than most of them.— 
The only company that gives its policyholders the low initial rates of a stock company combined with the dividends or 
profit-sharing advantages of a mutual old-line company. 





SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT 


as of December 31, 1930 


























ASSETS: 
First mortgage loans on improved real estate Be re a ne eer UN Say 
pret PERE ce hs ck SC ee A et NA, fia ny Mae Pang eo eA CIE aR ee ee ee 2,274,064.19 
RnR i ee Ne rtd Bh a as c/a PERS ee ee a ee ee ener er ye t,t 2,316,820.00 
a sic op nies en oe ow de ss a hwnd as : 683,097.70 
Napraehe SSRN UP MICHIE NIST A iy PE NOMI OS 5 5c ey SOE as fons ced FW bles wos Nee ES Oia Oe pea aie) cae 9,096,507.70 
Sa eT RUIN or ee Pe rene esl LR hn Ba ath Mae A Cg tN Pi ean ee Wingo irra EE en 46,000.00 
Net premiums in process of collection ... - ee ey an An eee Pere eet: 3,377,932.11 
All other assets a ee PET Peer ern ee Reker nee ar ten, ee! 726,607.58 
Total assets SEE mt Pe ce eer: oo... $39,465,105.75 
LIABILITIES: 
Policyholders’ dividends not yet due . PE sr re een te, eaten ... $776,564.25 
Reserve Mor Mawes acrited. -. 6G. fe sled. Bie ears eitheg Bax baw beens Se eee ae ee 202,374.50 
Premiums and interest paid in advance —ssiwiw wd ssw ee ee ee ...2 27EZ30A8 
es LT Re eee ie eon a hie fy! SN ree ie OA AROS Phere Atri es at vegecsece. « Aoesee2 
tin. Sees 
Balance to Protect Policy Contracts: 
Reserve American Experience Table of Mortality and 312% interest on all policies $36,316,945.52 
Furniture, equipment, non-admitted assets : ye oe See men $ 235,682.51 
Net Surplus Sieuhice vate nel bare . t para e erate 1,527,272:47 1,762,954.98 
$38,079,900.59 
$39,465,105.75 
? 
ACACIA’S PYRAMID OF GROWTH 
PROGRESS DURING TWENTY-FIVE YEAR PERIOD 
Year Insurance in Force 
Assets Net Surplus At End of Year 
1905 $83,795 $18,498 $1,767,000 
1910 $226,666 $17,961 $3,395,075 
1915 
$780,660 $13,014 $11,052,500 
1920 
$3,084,141 $31,515 $71,097,545 


1925 — $15,695,944 $1,138,234 $196,145,636 
1930 $39,465,106 $1,527,272 $359,197,259 

















ACACIA 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Chartered by Special Act of Congress, Mirch 3, 1869. 
WM. MONTGOMERY, President 
ACACIA’S TEMPLE OF SERVICE—101 Indiana Avenue, Washington, D. C 
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Webb Recommends Old 
Fashioned Insurance 


STRESS ON PRIMARY FUNCTION 





National Life Executive Says Most New 
Plans Apply to Only 10% 
of Prospects 





One phase of life underwriting which 
should never escape the notice and at- 
tention of agents, insurance for the av- 
erage man, is discussed by Walter E. 
Webb, executive vice-president of the 
National Life of the U. S. A, in the 
current “Life Underwriter” of the Pitts- 
burgh Association. Mr. Webb points 
out that the idea is not new but never- 
theless important, and liable to be neg- 
lected in view of its very obviousness. 

The hope of his contribution in writ- 
ing, he says, is that it may focus on the 
fundamental and underlying foundation 
of the institution of life insurance and 
which also constitutes most of the super- 
structure of the institution. That is the 
common, self-evident, ever-present need 
of protection to the average man. It 
takes us back, says Mr. Webb, to the 
writing of the average policy which, even 
today, with all the enlargement of cov- 
erage and the writing of large lines still 
reniains under $3,000 per policy. 


Needs of the Majority 
“Most of our enlightened plans, meth- 


ods and proposals apply at best,” con- 
tinues the writer, “to not more than 10% 
of the available prospects. Since not 


more than 10% (and that is a liberal 
estimate) are ever in position to pay 
for a sufficient amount of life insurance 
to sensibly suggest the creation of a trust 
fund, we must give some time and 
thought and effort to meeting the needs 
of the average policyholder. Unfortu- 
nately the theoretically perfect life in- 
surance proposal rarely, if ever, may be 
fitted into the financial budget of the 
average prospect. 

“Consequently, after all is said and 
done, the life underwriter in the final an- 
alysis sells insurance to meet the imme- 
diate shock and to enable those left be- 
hind to have sufficient financial support 
to make possible an adjustment of living 
and circumstances arising through the 
loss of the bread winner.” 


REVISE GERMAN POLICY 


The old standard policy of 1910 under 
which German life insurance contracts 
were written since that time has been 
revised. The chief purpose of the com- 
mittee entrusted with this work was to 
make the conditions clearly understand- 
able for the layman and to include in 
the printed general insurance conditions 
of the policy everything which the as- 
sured has to know about the insurance. 
Commencement and end of the insur- 
ance protection are especially clarified in 
order to protect the assured against any 
unintentional lapse. A number of addi- 
tions have made the contract more fa- 
vorable for the assured. 





MIKI CONTINUES GOOD WORK 


An outstanding life insurance produc- 
tion which is the result of hard work is 
that of Sadakichi Miki, a member of the 
Harry Gardiner Agency of the John 
Hancock in New York City, who quali- 
hed for the company’s Half Million 
Merit class during 1930. For the month 
of Iecember he ranked first in new pre- 
miums among all John Hancock agents, 
and second on the production list. Mr. 
Miki is one of the leading Japanese 
agents in the country and does most all 
of | lis business among his countrymen 
who are in this country. 





COMMONWEALTH LIFE GAINS 

The Commonwealth Life of Louisville, 
Ky.. in a recent statement showed $120,- 
000,000 of insurance in force and as- 
Sets of more than $13,250,000. This com- 
Pany, known as Kentucky’s oldest old- 
line life company, is under the able man- 
agement of Darwin W. Johnson. 


NEW FIRM IN BROOKLYN 





Former Member of Fraser Agency, 
Abraham B. Cloth, Sets Up Part- 
nership With Harry Wolkof 
An insurance partnership has been 
formed by Abraham B. Cloth and Harry 
Wolkof under the firm name of Cloth 
& Wolkof, Inc., with offices at 66 Court 

Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Cloth will devote all his time to 
the firm’s life department. He was form- 
erly associated with the Fraser Agency 
of the Connecticut Mutual and was one 
of the agency’s largest producers. For 
many years he has qualified for the com- 
pany‘s conventions. 





PLAN FRANK DAVIS TRIBUTE 


The Penn Mutual is making plans for 
a comprehensive tribute by the field or- 
ganization to Frank H: Davis, who re- 
tires from life insurance March 1. From 
February 16 to 28 there will be a cam- 
paign for new business the slogan of 
which will be “Our Tribute to Frank H. 
Davis.” The field has been divided into 
districts under the captaincy of twenty- 
one of the company’s general agents, to 
whom other general agents will report. 
The campaign is not directed from the 
home office but is being done by the 
agents themselves under the leadership 
of Mortimer R. Miller, president of the 
Penn Mutual Agency Association, 
John A. Stevenson actively assisting. 





INSURANCE PAID IN CASH 


Transfer of actual cash, instead of the 
usual payment by check, was used by 
the Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 
to pay a death claim in Arkansas, at 
the request of the beneficiary, a widow. 
She wrote that all the banks within fifty 
miles of her home had been closed and 
it would be inconvenient to get a check 
cashed, so she would like payment of her 
husband’s policy to be made in United 
States money. 

Death claims are usually paid by check, 
but by special arrangements with the 
American Railway Express Co. the re- 
quest was complied with and the widow 
will receive her money in currency and 
silver. 





$500,000 ON MAGICIAN 


R. H. Dornfeld, who was recently ap- 
pointed manager at Chicago for the 
Guardian Life, has placed $500,000 on the 
life of Blackstone, the magician. Mr. 
Dornfeld is himself a magician and was 
formerly associated with Blackstone. 


with . 


METROPOLITAN OF INDIA 





Formed Four Months Ago; Policies In- 
contestible; and No Travel Restric- 
tions; Able Board 
The Metropolitan Insurance Co., Ltd., 
of India has entered life insurance there. 
The company is four months old. The 
board includes the leading physician and 
educationalist of Bengal, a merchant 
prince, a leader in the moderate school 
of political thought in Bengal, a banker 
and an engineer. Policies issued are 
world-wide and free from all restrictions 
as to travel and residence. The com- 
pany will entertain proposals “on the 
lives of respectable ladies with a small 
extra charge.” Contracts are incontest- 
ible from date of issue. The secretary 
is B. B. Mozumdar, formerly district 
manager of the Great Eastern Life and 
head office secretary of the Bengal In- 

surance and Real Property Co., Ltd. 





A COURSE IN INVESTMENTS 

A course in investments of insurance 
companies is now being given at Co- 
lumbia University by Edwin W. Kopf, 
assistant statistician of the Metropolitan 
Life. The course will comprise fourteen 
lectures on the principles of law, prac- 
tice and mathematics of insurance invest- 
ments. Classes begin at 5:50 in the eve- 
ning. 

Students desiring to take the course 
are required to enroll at the office of 
the Registrar, Room 315 University Hall, 
Columbia University, New York City. 





GIVE ATHLETIC REWARDS 


The Bankers Life has decided to give 
home office employes who participate in 
athletic events as representatives of the 
company awards similar to those given 
in collegiate athletics, such as sweaters, 
blankets and service bars for succes- 
Sive years. 





BRITISH LIFE GAINS 


Life insurance results for 1930 in Great 
Britain make pleasant reading. Two of- 
fices, the Atlas and London Life, have 
set up new records in volume. The Brit- 
ish Equitable (oldest life insurance com- 
pany) had a volume gain of more than 
$1,500,000. The Prudential increased its 
business by $6,000,000. 





GETS ATLANTIC LIFE POST 


The Atlantic Life has announced the 
appointment of C. G. Vorhees as gen- 
eral agent at Kalamazoo, Mich., suc- 
ceeding C. F. Merrifield, resigned. Mr. 
Vorhees was with the Connecticut Mu- 
tual before joining the Merrifield agency. 
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Building and Developing Men 


Practical methods for the training and development 
of our salesmen — another step in The Connecticut 
Mutual’s Program of Progress—were exchanged at our 
recent national conference of General Agents. 


Hartford 


85 Years of Public Service 


























Helping to Build | 





5% Guaranteed 
Present Rate 6.85% 


The Penn Mutual, in line 
with its progressive pol- 
icy and desire to meet ex- 
isting financial needs, has 
issued a contract which 
will tie in with the invest- 
ment program of a good 
many men at the present 
time. 


Under this contract a 
man can guarantee his 
wife a minimum income 
of 5%, which income at 
present rates would be 
6.85%, and the principal 
sum will be held intact 
for distribution among 
his children. 


Brokers who have clients 
seeking the best type of 
investment for their es- 
tates, should be familiar 
with this contract. 


Phone, write or call. 


MeWILLIAM & HYDE 


General Agents 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
285 Madison Avenue 
Caledonia 3720 


NEW YORK 
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Practical Suggestions to He 


eGETTERSS-; 





p the Man With the Rate 


Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


“Five per cent 
cuaranteed by the 
The soundest financial 1n- 
Limit” stitution in the world 

has an investment ap- 





il h security of any kind or 
ture can approximate.” 

Wha vorld of truth and significance 

this remark made last week by Claris 
\dams, executive vice-president of the 
\merican Life of Detroit, in his address 


Insurance Club of Pittsburgh! 
If life underwriters would take heed t 
t, build compelling sales talks 


and in turn educate the 











pli beleving likewise, 

1 isiness of life insurance would grow 
‘ ilmost inconceivable rate. 

_ The agent today 

Additional who is a live wire life 

Aid To underwriter will 

Beneficiaries strongly stress the 

value of the double 

demnity clause. Its cost is not so great 


t the additional protection that it ren- 
i Recently the New York Life 
paid sixty double indemnity claims within 
of one month, thus granting 

an extra $235,203 cash to beneficiaries in 
addition to the regular policy proceeds. 
The causes of these claims were varied, 
although twenty-five were due to auto- 
mobile accidents, and a number due to 
drowning and falls. The thing that 


stands out, however, is that the accidents 

were the sort of thing that could very 
easily happen to most anyone. 

If some reliable or- 

Safety— ganization offered you 


Yield— a security as safe as 
Marketability a government bond, 
yielding a higher rate 
yf interest, one that never had to be re- 
d, yet would call at any time after 
nd year for its face value, I be- 
lieve that you would be interested, says 
J. G. Butterbaugh, Columbus agency 
manager of the Bankers Life of Des 
M ine S 

Life insurance companies offer an in- 
vestment that meets this three-way test: 
safety, yield and marketability. 

The securities I am offering are as 
safe as government bonds, being backed 
by one of the leading old line legal re- 
serve life insurance companies of Amer- 
ica, and they never have to be reinvested 
unless you care to. However, should 

desire to cash them, the company 
will pay you the face value at any time 
you desire after the second vear. Should 
these’ securities be destroyed, lost or 


stolen, you will not suffer a loss. By 
filing an affidavit with my company to 
this effect, we will issue duplicates. 

According to our present schedule of 
earnings, these securities are paying 5% 
because of excess earnings instead of the 
3%4% guaranteed, the excess earning of 
144% being based upon the present 
schedule but is not guaranteed for the 
future. 

When death occurs, these securities are 
not subject to probation or attorney fees 
when there is a definite beneficiary 
named and the company will administer 
this portion of your estate without charge. 
These securities are also exempt under 
federal estates and inheritance tax up 
to $40,000 and this is in addition to your 
personal estate exemption. They are 
paid immediately to your beneficiary as 
you direct and without shrinkage. Should 
you not be in a position to purchase these 
securities outright, it can be so arranged 
that you may procure them on the yearly 
basis, giving you aS many years as you 
desire to pay for them on the deferred 
payment plan. * * #* 


Lately there have 

Renting been many sugges- 
A tions broadcast on 
Policy how to sell well-to-do 


prospects. The less 
fortunate ones, however, should not be 
forgotten when the agent plans the day’s 
work. Here’s a sensible reply for the 
prospect who says “It’s all right for the 
rich folks, but poor people can’t afford 
it.” E. C. Keeler of the Acacia Mutual 
uses it to advantage. He says: 

“Life insurance is not a luxury, it is 
a necessity, therefore, the poor people 
need it more than the rich folks. All 
companies have forms of policies to fit 
the pocketbook. The poor man must 
have a house to live in so he rents one. 
For ten cents a day, just about the cost 
of a package of cigarettes, he can rent 
a $5,000 policy for ten years.” 

x ok x 

A. A. McFall, su- 
perintendent of agen- 
cies for the Lincoln 
National Life, has 
compiled a number of 
sales tips for his men in the field to 
aid them in securing sales during the de- 
pression. He gives these ideas which 
are widely culled from extensive field 
experience and contacts with life insur- 
ance sales. 

These sales plans are summed up un- 
der the following ten points: 1. Sell the 
prospects who suffer least from the de- 
pression. 2. Sell the man whose estate 


Ten Good Sales 
Tips By 
A. A. McFall 








Best Industrial and Ordinary Protection Under Colonial Policies 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


| 
| 
33 Years in Business | 
Home Office: Jersey City, New Jersey | 


OPENINGS FOR PROGRESSIVE AGENTS IN 


NEW JERSEY NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA CONNECTICUT | 





has shrunk. 3. Locate the man with 
funds. Recipients of bonuses, dividends, 
etc. 4. Find and use the sales helps and 
company promotion aids which have been 
neglected as not needed in peak times. 


5. Sell investment insurance to those 
cured of speculative dreams. 6. If busi- 
ness is 10% under normal. work 15% 


harder. 7. Pound prospects harder with 
direct mail. 8. Sell where factory chim- 
neys smoke and stores are rushed. 9. 
Make a practice of more thorough prep- 
aration on each individual case you un- 
dertake. 10. Be an apostle of optimism. 

During the first of the year period, 
many opportunities await the alert life 
underwriter which can mean increased 
production and greater commissions. 
Early in the year is National Thrift 
Week, with life insurance day turning 
the ‘minds of the nations to this valu- 
able form of protection and investment. 
Every business man has a close of the 
year business report at hand. He is ina 
position which gives him a clearer pic- 
ture of his situation than he has at any 
other season. 

At the beginning of every year every 
person with funds is a prospect for gift 
insurance. The recent holiday season 
leaves him mellowed. 

Life insurance can tie in splendidly 
with the spend now campaign. A man 
with sufficient life insurance can truly 
“spend now” and be perfectly safe while 
he is doing it. 

x Ok 

Of late there has 

been 


To Help 


much unrest 
Your and discussion occa- 
Mental Attitude sioned by unstable 


conditions affecting 
employment. Many persons have not 
been able to retain their positions and 
in many cases income has been entirely 
cut off. : 
Every earnest and sincere life under- 
writer, says “The Pelican,” should be 
thankful that he is in a business which 
never knows a condition of prevailing 
unemployment within its own ranks; and 
that there is never a known time. in his 
business when it has been impossible to 
obtain a just return for labor expended. 
Most underwriters have been able to 
maintain at least a fair production dur- 
ing these past few months and this fact 
and factor of continuing income from old 
business mark the particular advantages 
of the life insurance business. 





AGENTS WANTED 
IN NEW JERSEY 


FOR 
AGENCIES 
/N 


Paterson 
Jersey C ity 
Trenton 
Perth Amboy 
New Brunswick 
Morristown 
Passaic —. 


WRITE 


The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance 
Company, Ft.Wayne, Ind. 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 

















| 


34 Nassau Street 


President 
DAVID F. HOUSTON 





The Rewards of Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 

care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 

to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 
work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. THe Mutua Lire InsuRANCE Company OF NEw YorRK 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 
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Home Office Employes 
May Take C. L. U. Exams 


AMERICAN COLLEGE DECISION 





Designation Withheld, However, Until 
Employes Have Selling, Supervising 
or Teaching Experience 





A home office life insurance company 
employe who fulfills certain requirements 
is now eligible to take the examinations 
of the American College of Life Under- 
writers and upon satisfactory completion 
of them will be awarded a certificate, 
according to the latest announcement of 
the college’s directors. However, the 
employe may not use the C. L. U. desig- 
nation until he has had additional expe- 
rience along selling, supervising or teach- 
ing lines. 


Upon inquiry from several officers of 


life companies this matter was consid- 
ere] by the college directors at a meet- 
ing in Toronto in September, at which 
time the general idea was approved in 
principle. Since then a definite plan 
has been formulated along the following 
lines: 
Requirements 

employes of life insurance companies 
who have met the eligibility require- 
ments of the American College as to 
age, moral character and high school 
education, may take the Chartered Life 
Underwriter examinations after having 
had three years of experience in life in- 
surance work. This experience need not 
be connected with the direct selling of 
life insurance but unless such a person 
has had at least three full years of expe- 
rience in (1) selling life insurance, (2) 
teaching life insurance, and/or (3) man- 
aging Or supervising those engaged in 
the selling of life insurance, successful 
completion of the examinations will en- 
title him only to receive a certificate evi- 
dencing that fact, the Chartered Life 
Underwriter designation itself being 
withheld until the experience require- 
ment as outlined is met. 

The C. L. U. designation itself is not 
awarded without the selling, teaching or 
managerial experience because the par- 
ticular significance of the designation is 
that it denotes to laymen that the holder 
is a life underwriter, as well as that he 
has acquired a broad education and is 
competent to render a sound insurance 
service. It is believed that this arrange- 
ment will yield a two-fold benefit to home 
offices in -(1) establishing an educational 
goal for the training of future executives 
and department heads, and (2) affording 
a training along C. L. U. lines to home 
ofice employes who may subsequently 
go into the field. 





TRUST AGREEMENT INCREASE 





New York Life Reports Big Growth in 
This Type of Business; 
Figures Cited 
The New York Life reports consider- 
able growth in the number of trust 
agreements. In the nast twelve months 
trust agreements were added to 14,265 
old policies for $80,898,345 of insurance. 
And 11,174 new policies for $75,539,106 
were issued with trust agreements. In 
addition 3,287 policies for $20,470,677 were 
endorsed for instalment settlements, 
making a grand total of 28,726 policies 
for $176,908,128 made payable otherwise 
than in a lump sum at death. An actual 
increase over 1929 of more than 3,000 
Policies for more than $10,000,000 in- 
surance, despite smaller company busi- 


ness in 1930 than in 1929. 





ADVERTISE FAVORABLE SIDE 


The Register Life of Davenport, Ia., 
has caused much favorable comment by 
its half-page advertising in the Tri-city 
Papers stressing the phases of its busi- 
ness that were better in 1930 than in 
1929. President G. E. Decker suggested 
that other businesses be induced to give 
Publicity to their more favorable side 
ani the result has been much construc- 
tive business advertising in that section. 


STORY OF A CENTENARIAN 





Peter Pickton, a Former Fidelity Mutual 
Policyholder, Keeps an Unusual 
Promise With an Agent 

The interesting story of Peter Pickton 
keeping his promise is told in the cur- 
rent “Fidelity Field Man.” Peter Pick- 
ton, on December 23, 1926, matured his 
ordinary life policy as an endowment 
with the company and was presented 
with his check and a letter from Presi- 
dent Walter LeMar Talbot by Edgar 
Clark, Seattle representative. Mr. Pick- 
ton at that time announced that he ex- 
pected to shake hands with Mr. Clark 
again on his 100th birthday, and a picture 
in the Fidelity Mutual house organ veri- 
fies the statement that he has done so. 

Mr. Pickton was born in Lynn, Eng- 
land, on December 23, 1830, and came to 
this country in 1854. He is probably the 
oldest active Mason in the United States, 
says the “Fieldman,” and since 1926 has 
resided at the Masonic home in Zenith, 
Wash. He has been a 33rd degree Ma- 
son since 1909 and has had many hon- 
ors from the order heaped upon him. 
In 1914 he was a prominent member of 
the Nile Temple Pilgrimage to the Ori- 
ent, and as late as 1919 he participated 
in an extended trip into Alaska which 
gives a good idea of the rugged physique 
of the man. 





COMMISSIONS ON TERM 





Equitable Society Announces First Year 
Reduction to Encourage 
Early Conversion 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has announced a reduction of first year 
commissions on term insurance paid for 
after March 1, 1931, and the payment of 
full commissions upon conversion to a 
permanent plan, if completed by the 
original agent. For several years the 
Equitable has not paid full contract com- 
missions on term conversions, and, al- 
though the new first year commission 
rate on term insurance will be lower, the 
original agent will receive a larger total 
return on both transactions when the 
conversion is made, than heretofore. It 
is believed that the new commission scale 
will encourage early conversion to the 
permanent plan. 





PROGRESSIVE AGENCY 





Home Office of Union Central Makes 
Outstanding Record; Philadelphia, 
Boston and Wichita Gains 
Among the outstanding records made 
by the Union Central agencies was the 
home office agency under the manage- 
ment of Joseph P. Devine. Mr. Devine 
succeeded John L. Shuff early last year. 
He was brought from the San Antonio 
agency. The paid-for business of the 
agency was increased 48% over 1929 bus- 
iness and sold at the rate of a million 

a month during the year. 

The Philadelphia agency under A. 
Rushton Allen made a remarkable gain. 
Wichita, Kansas, and Boston were among 
the other agencies which did very well. 





HAS BIGGEST VOLUME 

At a luncheon of the western Pennsyl- 
vania representatives of the Reliance Life 
of Pittsburgh it was announced by H. T. 
Burnett, manager of the department, that 
the volume of business for the territory 
last year was the largest ever reported 
by the organization. It exceeded $17,- 
000,000. Holgar Johnson, president of 
the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, was the principal speaker at 
the luncheon at the William Penn Hotel. 





DAKOTA INVESTMENT BILL 

A bill (S. B. 9) to require life insurance 
companies other than fraternal benefit 
societies having reserves on North Da- 
kota business in excess of $5,000 to in- 
vest a sum equivalent to 75% of such 
reserves in North Dakota securities and 
real estate has been introduced in the 
North Dakota state legislature by Sena- 
tor Walter Bond. It has been referred 
to the committee on insurance. 





1851 





BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT.” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


1930 








COMMENTS ON LAPSING 





Vice-President Jackson Maloney of 
Philadelphia Life Says Continuous 
Service to Policyholders Essential 
The bad effect that lapsing has on the 
life insurance business is cited by Vice- 
President Jackson Maloney of the Phil- 
adelphia Life in a recent statement, in 
which he says: “Agents who have a high 
lapse ratio are educating a certain pro- 
portion of the public to become critical 
and to question the service life compa- 
nies and their representatives are sup- 
posed to and should render, making it 
just that much more difficult for the 
agent with a splendid renewal record to 

conduct his business. 

“Business should only be written with 
the permanent needs of the prospect in 
mind, and should be followed by proper, 

* intelligent and continuous service on the 
part of the agent to the insured. It is 
undoubtedly true that a small policy- 
holder who lapses complains more than 


a large policyholder who lapses, and he 
should, therefore receive special atten- 
tion and service, for it is equally true 
that the small satisfied policyholder of 
today becomes the large satisfied policy- 
holder of tomorrow. 





LEADS FIDELITY FIELDMEN 


One of the Fidelity Mutual’s newer 
fieldmen, Maurice Strauss of Newark, 
led the company’s field force for 1930, 
according to first-year cash premium set- 
tlements. The other leaders in the order 
named are: Franklin Bettger, Philadel- 
phia; Major J. B. Campbell, Chicago; 
Clayton M. Hunsicker, Philadelphia, and 
Karl Collings, Philadelphia. 





TALKS FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


John S. Fabling, general agent for the 
Pacific Mutual Life, Denver, addressed 
the local Lions’ Club last month in the 
interest of the Jewish Consumptive Re- 
lief Hospital, a Denver institution that is 
not endowed. 
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idend Scale of last year. 


1916 to 1931. 





1931 $11,100,000 
1930 10,400,000 
1929 9,500,000 
1928 8.850.000 
1927 8,150,000 
1926 6,650,000 
1925 6,150,000 
1924 4,750,000 











Consistent Growth 
in Dividends 


HE Board of Directors of the New England Mutual 
have voted $11,100,000 to be distributed as Shares 
of Surplus during 1931, thus continuing the Div- 


For thirty-two years this annual distribution of Surplus 
has been on an ascending, progressive scale. Seven 
times since 1899 the scale on which all Dividends are 
calculated has been increased. The following table 
shows Dividends voted for distribution during the years 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Boston. Mass. 























1923 $4,400,000 
1922 3,900,000 
1921 3,550,000 
1920 3,000,000 
1919 2,675,000 
1918 2,475,000 
1917 2,265,000 
1916 2,100,000 
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Sees Risk Selection Up 
To Medica! Directors 


LAY COMMITTEE UNNECESSARY 





View Expressed by Dr. John W. Fisher, 
Northwestern Mutual, at Medical 
Meeting in New York 





“Better results can be secured in risk 
selection in a mutual life insurance com- 
pany by holding the medical department 
responsible for a satisfactory mortality 
than by mixed lav and medical commit- 
tee action, provided the medical staff 
are willing to take the responsibility 
and are willing to fit themselves to in- 
telligently handle this phase of the bus- 
iness.” : 

Such was the statement made by Dr. 
John W., Fisher, medical director of the 
Northwestern Mutual, in a recent paper. 
Dr. Fisher said that the Northwestern’s 
medical department has been practically 
unhampered by lay committee action and 


that a very important factor had been 
the co-operation given by the agency 
force and the local medical examiners. 


Dr. Fisher’s paper covered a statisti- 
cal study of the company’s policyholders 


who carry large amounts of insurance. 
He declared that the Northwestern Mu- 
tual, up to 1927, has secured as favor- 
able mortality on this class of risks as 


on the general mortalitv of the company 
covering the same period and cited the 
medical department’s procedure in select- 
ing them. 

Here are a 
Fisher’s paper: 


Medical Department Responsible For 
Mortality 


few extracts from Dr. 


“For the past thirty years the medi- 
ca! department of the Northwestern has 
been held responsible for the mortality 
of the company. No committee or offi- 
cer, outside of the medical department, 
is allowed to overrule the decision of 
the medical department on questions of 
a purely medical nature in risk selection. 
Soliciting agents are permitted to re- 
quest the medical director to resubmit 
applications to the Insurance and Agen- 
cy Committee, where the rejection was 
based on reasons other than medical. 
Such requests are rarely made. 

“For about the same period of time 
the company has not accepted brokerage 
or reinsurance bysiness, nor has it ac- 
cepted brokerage or reinsurance busi- 
ness, nor has it accepted business from 
certain unhealthful localities. The near- 
est approach to brokerage is so called 
surplus business. This is accepted by 
the company only when placed through 
an agent of the Northwestern by the 
agent of another company, which has 
the full limit issued by that company. 
The anti-rebate rule has been enforced 
for a long term of years. 

“The percentage of rejections on the 


general business of the company aver- 
ages slightly less than 4% of all au- 
thorized completed applications recom- 
mended by the local medical examiners. 
The percentage of rejections by the lo- 
cal examiners averages about 14%. 

“In risk selection, especially the jumbo 
class, we insist on sufficient time to sat- 
isfy ourselves that we have all the ma- 
terial facts possible to be obtained, in 
each case, bearing in mind that the in- 
centive to self-selection in large insur- 
ers is more prevalent than when small 
amounts are involved. A specimen of 
urine, for examination at the home office 
laboratory, is required in each case where 
the amount applied for is $25,000 or over. 

“Much valuable information may be 
obtained by a careful study of death 
claims, especially those occurring in the 
first few years, both by the medical staff 
and the local examiner. We notify the 
latter of the death and cause in each 
case he has examined, when death occurs 


within five years, especially in cases 
where there is evidence that possibly 
we were not furnished with the full 


facts, either by the applicant or the ex- 
aminer, at the time of our approval of 
the case.” 


HENRY HALE’S LONG SERVICE 


One of the best known members of the 
Equitable Society’s agency force in New 
York City, Henry Hale, on December 31 
completed a half century of service with 
the company. Mr. Hale joined the Equit- 
able in 1880 as a representative in New 
York City and for more than forty years 
has been a general agent. He still writes 
considerable business and celebrated his 
fiftieth anniversary by turning in an ap- 
plication and check for a life annuity, 
the single premium for which ran well 
into five figures. 





PROMOTE R. C. MASSA 


Raymond C. Massa has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Western & 
Southern Life, by which company he has 
been employed for over seventeen years. 
Mr. Massa started with the company as 
an office boy August 1, 1913, and has 
climbed steadily upward to his present 
responsible position. He possesses a 
winning personality and is ponular with 
the 500 members of the company’s home 
office staff. 


BOSTON AGENTS’ GROUP 


Russell, Fairfield & Ellis, Boston agents 
and brokers, have adopted a group life 
insurance plan written in The Prudential. 
The policy covers sixty-seven lives and 
totals $210,000. It is contributory. 





33 YEARS WITH COMPANY 
Martin J. Mulkin, Philadelphia repre 
sentative of the Union Central Life, is 
now rounding out his thirty-third year of 

continuous service with the company. 








ALWAYS 


be associated. 





READY 


characterizes the management of this old and conser- 
vative organization—a friendly Company with which to 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine. 


Established 1848 














MARYLAND!! 


FREDERICK 
HAGERSTOWN 








General Agency Positions Open at 
CUMBERLAND 


Excellent territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Honie Office Co-operation 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


ROCKVILLE 
WESTMINSTER 








Agents’ Opportunities 
Increased by Depression 


HOW TO TURN THE TABLES 





“Acacia News” Cites Reasons Why Life 
Agents Are Fortunate During Bad 
Business Conditions 





There are plenty of opportunities to- 
day for on-the-job life insurance sales- 
men, says “Acacia News.” Many of 
these opportunities not only help to off- 
set bad business conditions but have aris- 
en because of them. The house organ 
says that under present conditions men 
are expecting less of life than they did 
a year ago; they are thinking in terms 
of food, clothing, shelter, safety for their 
savings, protection for their families. 

These opportunities are cited as typi- 
cal of the present time: 

ie “Flyers” and “tips” and “sure 
things” are out of date. As never be- 
fore men want to know that their money 
is safe. 

2. Business men who find their money 
tied up, with a hard business drive ahead, 
need the protective service of life in- 
surance as they never needed it before. 

3: the U. <S:. Department of Labor 
reports a drop of nearly 10% in the cost 
of living in the current year. This means 
that the salaried man whose income. as 
a rule, has not been affected by reduc- 
tions, has exactly a 10% larger margin 
than he ever had before. And it is from 
the margin that life insurance premiums 
come. 

4. Today it is seen what happens to 
the untrained man or woman when un- 
employment threatens. Men who never 
before knew what it was to see the pos- 
sibility of an empty pocketbook know 
now—and they are ready to listen with 
an ear which is sympathetic to the pic- 
ture the life insurance man has to paint. 





LED IN ACCIDENT POLICIES 
The Marvin C. Mobley Agency of the 
Continental Life of St. Louis led the 
company in the production of commercial 
accident business in 1930. Accident claims 


paid by the company in 1930 amounted 
to $478,424. 





“You can overwork your stomach, but 
not your head. More men are inclined 
to overwork the digestion apparatus than 
drive the cerebrum and the few who 
work the brain with vigor and the stom- 
ach with moderation are the ones who 
rule the world. Light meals generally 
mean plump pockethooks.”—Exchange. 


—. 


NEW YORK OLD AGE RELIEF 





First Year Aid May Reach $10,000,000; 
Applications Filed by 37,590 
Last Year 

The total amount of relief to be paid 
persons qualifying under the New York 
State Security Against Old Age Want 
Law may reach $10,000,000 in its first 
year of operation, according to a state- 
ment recently issued by the state’s Board 
of Social Welfare. The first applications 
for old age relief were received Septem- 
ber 1, 1930, and the first relief granted 
January 1, 1931. 

It was stated that the number of ap- 
plications filed for relief prior to Janu- 
ary 1 was 37,590. Grants have been made 
in 16,026 cases, with an average allow- 
ance of $33.36 a month in New York City 
and $21.04 in other districts of the state, 
The board does not expect the number 
of recipients of relief to exceed 40,000 
by the end of the year. 





DINNER TO W. L. CASTLE 
Worden L. Castle, now in charge of 
the Baltimore branch office of Johnson 
& Higgins, was given a dinner recent- 
ly by friends in Baltimore at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel. Mr. Castle has had a 
long experience in the brokerage field 
and was with Willcox, Peck & Hughes 
before joining Johnson & Higgins sever- 
al years ago. The Baltimore office writes 

all lines of coverage, including life. 


PAPER ON CANCER 


The fear that cancer is hereditary has 
to a large extent been removed by life 
insurance research, according to a paper 
on “The Selection of Lives,” which Lewis 
P. Orr, general manager of the Scot- 
tish Life Assurance Co., read before the 
Faculty of Actuaries in Edinburgh re- 
cently. Steuart MacNaughten, president 
of the Faculty and manager and actuary 
of the Standard Life Assurance Co. pre- 
sided. 








TAKES OVER HUSBAND’S POST 


Mrs. Kittie W. Clark has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Dothan, Ala., 
for the Atlantic Life, succeeding her hus- 
band, Robert C. Clark, who died sud- 
denly the early part of last month. Mrs. 
Clark has had experience in the field 
since her husband took over the office 
three years ago.’ Her territory includes 
six outlying counties in addition to the 
town of Dothan. 





KEFFER AGENCY FIGURES 
The January paid business of the R. 


H. Keffer agency of the Aetna Life in 
New York City was $2,544,700. 











STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of 


Worcester, Mass. 








Mutual standard. 





Renewal Equities are most valuable to 


the agent who writes business of the State 











INCORPORATED—1844 
Eighty -Seven Years of Service 
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Facts About Framing A Will 


During 1928 in the Borough of Man- 
hattan 4,763 letters of administration 
were granted on the estates of persons 
who died without leaving wills, while 
only 2,979 wills were admitted to pro- 
bate, according to statistics gathered by 
the City Bank Farmers Trust Co. of 
New York. In other words, about three 
out of every five persons whose estates 
passed through the Surrogate’s Court 
failed to make wills—a good reason why 
the importance of making a will should 
be continued to be stressed more em- 
phatically. 

People offer all sorts of excuses for 
not making wills. They are too busy, 
they have not made up their minds how 
they want to leave their property, they 
hesitate to take a lawyer into their con- 
fidence, they “do not expect to die yet,” 
Cte. 

The trust company advises that indi- 
viduals should not attempt to draw their 
own wills. The framing of a will, even 
a simple one, is a task calling for the 
ability and experience of a competent 
lawyer. The courts are filled with _liti- 
gation growing out of unsound wills— 
wills that, in one respect or another, 
contain flaws that make their enforce- 
ment doubtful. Other wills, while per- 
fectly sound and enforceable, are so 
poorly drawn that they fail to make 
their meaning clear and are therefore 
unsafe. Usually the discovery of a flaw 
in a will does not come until the owner 
of the property is dead and the docu- 
ment must stand as written. If anyone 
objects, he may take his objections to 
court, and after a long and costly legal 
struggle, the court will render its de- 
cision and hand back what is left of the 
estate to the heirs. 


Choosing an Executor 


It is important that an executor be 
named. If this is not done or if no 
will is left, the court will appoint an 
administrator in accordance with priority 
established by law. The order of this 
priority is: husband or wife, near rela- 
tives, distant relatives, the public ad- 
DUNLOP & MYERS TO DISSOLVE 

James K. Dunlop and Cornelius B. 
Myers, who have been representing the 
Aetna Life as general agents for Vir- 
ginia for the past seven years under the 
firm name of Dunlop & Myers with Rich- 
mond headquarters, are dissolving part- 
nership as of March 1. Mr. Dunlop plans 
to enter personal production in Richmond 
while Mr. Myers will remain with the 
Aetna in a supervisory capacity under 
Paul D. Sleeper, general agent at Wash- 
ington, D. C., whose territory will be 
extended to include the State of Virginia. 








VOGELSON KEEPS CLIMBING 


Samuel I. Vogelson of the Levy Agency 
of the Equitable Society in Philadelphia 
led the company’s entire agency force in 
new production of 1930 with a paid vol- 
ume of more than $2,000,000. Since 1923 
Mr. Vogelson’s paid volume has always 
been in excess of $1,000,000 and his 1930 
record topped all other years. He joined 
the Society in 1916, writing the modest 
production of $49,000 during his first full 


year. 





TALKS ON CONSERVATION 


“Conservation” was the subject of W. 
Dudicy Owens, secretary of the Lamar 
Life, in an address before the Mississippi 
Association of Life Underwriters at the 
Monday monthly luncheon February 2. 





LEAVES BANKERS NATIONAL 

Harry G. Austin has resigned as vice- 
President and managers of the Chicago 
district of the Bankers National Life of 
New Jersey. 


ministrator, creditors or others whom the 
court may appoint. 

It is rather universally conceded that 
the soundest and most economical meth- 
od of administering an estate is through 
a high grade trust company acting eith- 
er as sole executor or as co-executor 
with some relative or friend. There are 
numerous advantages: the company is 
never absent, never ill, never dies or 
moves away; it can give advice, having 
background of considerable experience; 
the large capital and surplus of the in- 
stitution affords a high degree of protec- 
tion and a substantial guarantee of the 
faithful performance of its duties; there 
is no danger that the company will fail 
to qualify before the court as an execut- 
or, as an individual might; the fees al- 
lowed to an executor or trustee under a 
will are regulated by law and are the 
same whether the executor is an indi- 
vidual or an institution; the settlement 
or management of an estate involves 
oftentimes a great deal of clerical work, 
the individual executor might have to 
employ people to do this work and the 
court would allow him to pay them out 
of the estate, while the institution does 
not need to do this since it already has 











Life insurance man of many years’ experience in an official 
capacity at Home Office and in field, with record of building agency 
to over twenty millions in fifteen years, desires to re-enter agency field, 
Interested in proposition affording op- 
portunity to build large agency or to assist in development of estab- 
lished organization. Satisfactory references. 


preferably in Eastern City. 


Box 1161 
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110 Fulton Street 





New York City, N. Y. 




















ORGANIZED 1850 
THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
In the City of New York 
Non-Participating Policies Only 
Over 76 Years of Service to Policyholders 


Good territory for personal producers, under direct 
contract 


HOME OFFICE 


156 Fifth Avenue 








New York City 











a trained staff. 
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A FULL LINE OF 
Pistaciive LL) eecte Potiey 6 ntact 


The multiple line of Life, Accident & Health, 
Group and Salary Savings Insurance, offered by 
the Missouri State Life gives the Field Repre- 


sentative a complete kit of live, up-to-date, policy 


contracts covering every life insurance need. 


The Company writes all standard forms. 


Age 


limits 0 to 65. Licenced in 41 states, the District 


of Columbia and the territory of Hawaii. 


Insurance in force December 31, 1930 
$1,249,920,574 


Hillsman Taylor, President 


St. Louis 


issouri State Life 
Insurance Company 


THE PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 
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ECONOMIC LAWS UNCHANGED 
A great many people will agree with 
Alba B. Johnson of Philadelphia, a direc- 
tor of the New York Life, in his talk at 
the recent agency conference of the com- 
St. Petersburg, Fla., 


said that during the past few years the 


pany in when he 
nation has been told that new economic 
laws had replaced old ones whereas the 
old laws have not and cannot be repealed. 
The “buy now” campaigns, the stimula- 
tion of contracts for national, state and 
corporate building and buying, are ex- 
Mr. 


Johnson’s opinion and that of numerous 


cellent so far as they go, but in 
other people the causes of depression are 
too deep to be cured by such external 
applications. The remedy is to return to 
the old habits of industry, thrift and ef- 
ficiency. We must earn our money be- 
fore we spend it; must draw our belts 
tighter and dedicate ourselves to our 
daily tasks with a sterner spirit and teach 
children the old virtues, said the 
speaker. 

Neither Mr. Johnson, Darwin P. Kings- 
ley, president of the company, nor other 
speakers at St. Petersburg would venture 
a definite prediction as to the future. 
What Mr. Johnson said along this line 
was this: 


our 


As no business prophets could foretell 
exactly when the market break would 
come none can tell when prosperity will 
be restored. It will be upon us before 
we know it. The recuperative powers 
of our country are great. Mr. Morgan 
was right when he said it is always safe 
to bet upon the soundness and prosperity 
of American business. Because business 
is at a low point, now is a good time for 
young men to enter upon business en- 
terprises or careers; now is a good time 
to invest in sound securities, not for spec- 
ulation or on margin, but to own them 
in expectation of appreciation as the com- 
ing wave of prosperity rises, as it surely 
will. Now is the time when insurance as 
a protection and as an investment has 
proven its unshakeable solidity. I be- 
lieve business has touched its lowest 
point and that: the trend of the future 
will be upward. 





HIGHER HULL AND CARGO RATES 

Axel Rinman of Gothenburg, Sweden, 
president of the International Union of 
Marine Insurance, and widely recognized 
as a leader in the marine field, holds that 
the motto for 1931 should be higher hull 
and cargo rates. Not only are such in- 
creases essential to the stability of this 
branch of insurance but he contends that 
1931 is an especially advantageous year 
in which to launch drives for such rate 
advances since all lines of business are 
In a 
long New Year’s message sent to the 


trying to improve their positions. 


Other countries outside of Canada, $1.50 for postage 


at the post office of New York City under the act 


members of the International Union Mr. 
Rinman pleads forcefully for action on 
the part of insurance or- 
ganizations in all parts of the world. 
During the trend of 


marine insurance rates has been down- 


local marine 


last decade the 
ward with an accompanying extension 
Both the lower- 
ing of rates and the broadening of policy 


of protection afforded. 


conditions were largely competitive mea- 
sures, but they have extended so far 
that as Mr. 
assureds themselves 
wonder how marine underwriters can as- 
sume so much liability at almost nominal 


rates. 


beyond reasonable limits 


Rinman says even 


Lack of co-operation has turned out to 
be the formidable obstacle blocking bet- 
ter marine insurance rates, Mr. Rinman 
finds. While many underwriters individ- 
ually have advocated increasing premium 
charges to a fairer level and removing 
some of the non-marine perils gratuitous- 
ly inserted in policies they have failed to 
act on their desires because of a fear 
of losing business to some foreign under- 
writer at the other end of an interna- 
tional shipping transaction. Mr. Rinman 
says that few underwriters will dispute 
the contention that rates are too low, so 
why should the markets not get together 
individually and act promptly for their 
own safety. 





HARD ON POLICYHOLDERS 

In 1916 Articles 10-A and 10-B were 
added to the New York insurance code, 
providing for mutual automobile fire and 
casualty insurance corporations. Some 
sixteen companies have been organized 
under those laws of which companies 
twelve are out ‘of business. The amount 
of assessments totals $20,875,563. 

In discussing these liquidations W. L. 
Dechert Co., local agents of Harrison- 
Burg, Va., make these points: 

When it comes to buying insurance, 
bargain hunters are apt to get badly 
burned. This was all insurance “at cost.” 
It certainly was not covered by the pre- 
miums. 





Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, has received a letter 
from a man in India asking if any Am- 
erican insurance company writes insur- 
ance on crops in India against flood and 
damage from wild animals. The question 
seemed fair enough until it was referred 
to Harry Austin, general manager of the 
American Foreign Insurance Association. 
It appears that no American, no British 
and not even a Chinese company would 
write a policy to indemnify the owner 
of crops in India for damage by wild 
animals. The answer for the enterpris- 


ing agent in India is that he hasn’t a 
chance. 

















The Haman’ Side of Insurance 








WILLIAM PENMAN 


William Penman, actuary and life man- 
ager of the Atlas Assurance, London, 
and well known in this country among 
actuaries, has been elected chairman of 
the British Life Officers’ Association; 
and C. R. V. Coutts, manager and actu- 
ary of the Provident Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Association, has been elected deputy 
chairman. John T. Leggat, general man- 
ager of the National Bank of Scotland, 
has joined the board of the Life Associ- 
ation of Scotland. G. G. Sharman, un- 
derwriter of the World Marine & Gen- 
eral Co., and E. L. Jacobs, underwriter 
of the Alliance, have been elected chair- 
man and deputy chairman of the Insti- 
tute of London Underwriters. 

ee 

Blake Franklin, assistant counsel of 
the Pacific Mutual, has been elected a 
junior vice-president of the company. He 
began his career as a newspaper report- 
er, then took up law. He was engaged 
in a legal capacity in the United States 
Census Bureau, the General Land Office 
and the Forest Service. 


Charles B. Richardson, general agent 
at Richmond, Va., for the Massachusctts 
Mutual Life, has completed twenty-five 
years of service with the company. In 
celebration of the event, he was guest 
of honor at a banquet which was 
attended by several home office ex- 
ecutives including Morton Snow, chief 
medical examiner; Joseph Behan, second 
vice-president in charge of agencies, and 
James Blake, assistant manager of agen- 
cies. A number of prominent citizens 
including the governor of Virginia and 
the mayor of Richmond were also: present 
doing honor to Mr. Richardson. 

x * * 


Lawrence W. Moore, who has bien 
placed in full charge of the activities in 
New England of the Fidelity & Deposit, 
joined the F. & D. in Pittsburgh as a 
stenographer after leaving high schwool. 
He spent several months in the Hone 
Office and was then connected with ‘he 
company’s Cincinnati and Detroit branch- 
es. In 1921 he was assigned to the Bus- 
ton branch as special agent and_ then 
became assistant manager. In 1927 he 
was appointed manager. He was a cap- 
tain in the A. E. F. 

a ee 


C. C. Herrick of the Van Vliet & Keer 
Newark agency of The Prudential, who 
is still in the field at 87 years of age, 
was confined to his home by a sprained 
ankle recently. Mr. Herrick has just 
paid his sixty-fifth premium on a policy 
of $2,000 taken out in the Connecticut 
Mutual in December, 1865, when he was 
twenty-two years old. It is Policy No. 
51,243 and has a cash value of $1,600. 
This is believed to be one of the oldest 
policies in force in Newark life insur- 
ance circles. 

* ok xk 


Judge Albert Conway of Brooklyn, for- 
mer New York superintendent of insur- 
ance, is held in just as high esteem by 
members of the Brooklyn Bar Associa- 
tion as he is by the insurance fraternity. 
This is indicated by a dinner given the 
other night at the Elks’ Club, Brooklyn, 
in honor of Judge Conway and Judge 
James C. Cropsey. The speakers were 
high in their praise of their respective 
abilities. 


Cost Of Social Insurance 


Total number of persons 
directly benefiting. 








England 
£ and Wales Scotland 
Unemployment Insurance Acts...........ceee08 beewcdens 53,848 10,236,400 1,263,600 
National: Insurance (Health): Actseécc.csscsicecsice sions 39,895 15,868,000 1,958,300 
Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions 
ERG: oS oo kos sa era eR eed mines chiewietesemasioe wis 23,827 1,093,000 139,000 
eT ee Beer rer rr rrr TTT rr ee 34,914 1,310,000 167,000 
War Pensions Acts and the Ministry of Pensions Act...... 53,958 1,245,000 134,000 
MC RUIOD OUS  Goisse-o:v ic. 5.0/5.5 94 oiaie Cioaleie Wale os selaie aye Ors Ta ae a's 97,028 6,981,961 999,879 
Acts relating to Reformatory and Industrial Schools...... 738 6,307 2,682 
Public Health Acts so far as they relate to: 
(i) Hospitals and Treatment of Disease............. 8,470 preter xGneees 
(ii) Maternity and Child Welfare Work.............. Bee CRS C(t 
Housing of the Working Classes Acts.........0e.seee0. aicome “Seevaema cesses 
Acts relating to the Relief of the Poor...........ccceee 43,936 1,238,368 198,455 
Not 
Unemployed Workmen Acts. ooc0ccccscccecssccctdassncus 48 ascertained 228 
NEAR G AGES 1 ecko ocergisios a onion wa ele nis eine teeter nce paiee aoe 112,726 19,200 
Mcttal. Weenie AGE: cis wcansesicw ase vaeecwaleeas ig | ere 3 } 
ONG 5 oincsis Wao Hore we ee ea ei ae ee nee Patsee £395,783 afeaesivs 0 eases 


A White Paper has just been issued by 
the British Government giving details of 
the expenditure in England, Wales and 
Scotland on the principal forms of pub- 


lic social service. Figures are for the 


year 1929. The expenditures were as 
above. 

In contrast with the immense figure of 
£395,783,000 ($1,978,915,000) in 1929, the 
expenditure in Britain in 1921 was only 
£22,645,000 ($113,225,000). 
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Insurance Men at Concert of 
Fay Ferguson 

American debut of Fay Ferguson, 
concert pianist, took place at Town Hall, 
New York, in the presence of a number 
of promineit insurance men, musicians, 
critics and others who formed a distin- 
euished audience. She received good no- 
tices and is an artist of considerable 
promise. Some months ago she gave a 
London concert. Among insurance men 
in the audience were Hartwell Cabell, 
lawyer; Sumner Ballard, president of the 

International; and E. H. Boles, president 
of the General Reinsurance Co. 
Governmental Interference With 

Private Business 

A letter written to Van Zandt Wheeler, 
a prominent figure in casualty insurance 
literary circles, by Merle Thorpe, editor 
of “Nation’s Business,” published by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, on the subject of governmental 
interference with business, is so interest- 
ing that I asked Mr. Thorpe for permis- 
sion to publish it on this page. Probably 
Editor Thorpe has kept a closer watch 
on governmental encroachment than any 
other newspaper man. The letter fol- 
lows: 

“Indeed I am interested in your article, 
‘Mind Your Own Business,’ which you 
so kindly forwarded to me. This ques- 
tion of the gradual socialization of in- 
dustry is one to which we of ‘Nation’s 
Business’ are giving close attention just 
now. In fact, we have an article on the 
subject on hand by Mr. Mullaney and it 
is my intention to publish it in an early 
issue. 

“The scope that has been attained by 
government regulation which in many 
cases amounts to control, and by gov- 
ernment ownership outright causes me 
to wonder where such activities will stop. 
You put it wisely when you say: 

“Today American institutions and American 
business stand at a cross roads. In one direc- 
tion there stretches out a 
kind of pavement over which we have already 
traveled, provenly safe and sign 
pointing in the other direction lists such towns 
as bureaucracy, socialized business, higher taxes, 
less opportunity for the 
Tuin, to mention a few. 
choose definitely 


” 


continuation of the 
secure; the 
economic 


We must choose and 
road we are going to 


individual, 


which 
pursue, 

Growing Powers of a Commission 

“The other day I happened to be glanc- 
ing at a record of the work of the Inter= 
state Commission. Here is an organi- 
zation that was formed primarily to end 
the evil of rebates. But now so greatly 
have the powers increased that the com- 
Mission is virtually a board of directors 
for all of the railroads of the country. 
Every minute rate questions must be set- 
tled almost first hand by the commission. 
If a railroad running from Louisiana to 
Chicago wishes to reduce its freight rate 
on salt it cannot do so. Shippers of other 
states protest and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission orders the reduced 
tate restored. The financial operations 
of the railroads are controlled. If capital 























sees an opportunity to build a new line 
of railroad, other existing roads appeal 
immediately to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Instead of cudgeling their 
brains to find some way to meet the 
proposed competition by acquiring new 
business or reducing operating expenses 
they run to the government for aid. It 
is said the government ultimately will 
have to take the railroads over. Well 
what has the government done except to 
take the railroads over? 


The Railroads 


“Tt is said: ‘Unless federal control is 
exercised some railroad might have to go 
out of business.’ Suppose some railroad 
is forced to go out of business? That is 
just the bad luck of those who happen to 
live on that particular line, and, of course, 
bad luck for the stockholders. But it is 
good luck perhaps for those who live on 
some other line of railroad and for the 
stockholders of the other line. With some 
acerbity a F ederal judge a few years ago 
said there is no law to protect a sucker. 
Then can we have a law that will protect 
stockholders so long as their need for 
protection is born only of bad judgment 
on their part or of the results of compe- 
tition ? 

“The government does not seem to be 
so particular in some other instances. I 
heard the other dav of a sugar manu- 
facturer who said he was losing $50,000 
a month because he was not on a barge 
line. Low rates of transportation on 
barge lines are possible because the gov- 
ernment has spent half a billion dollars 
improving the waterways and now has in 
operation a $15,000,000 corporation of its 
own which does not have to pay taxes or 
interest on investment and does not pay 
taxes or interest on investment. If this 
sugar man were losing $50,000 a year be- 
cause some competitor was brighter and 
had stolen a march on him then I should 
have no sympathy for him. But why 
should he suffer because his competitors 
have obtained an advantage through the 
expenditure of government money—gov- 
ernment money which through payment 
of taxes he helps to provide? 

“T do not mention transportation or the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for any 
particular reason, for the virus of gov- 
ernment interference and government 
regulation is symptomatic in almost every 
department of the federal machinery. The 
appropriations for the Interstate Com- 
mission are seventy times what they were 
when the population of the country was 
one half what it is todav. Other depart- 
ments have grown rapidly. 

State Funds 


“You mentioned insurance. Surely, 
something like seventy laws for public 
insurance funds have been enacted in the 
last few years and IT am not including 
the Wisconsin dog bite insurance fund. 
In the compensation field something like 
forty million dollars a year of business 
is handled—business that should be han- 
dled by private enterprise and with pri- 
vate initiative. Individual initiative is en- 
titled to the opportunity. And T am say- 
ing nothing about the best interests of 


the insured public, who, where public 
funds are operative must depend on the 
board that controls the expense to be 
the sole arbiter of the amount they re- 
ceive in benefits. I am quite sure for ex- 
ample that if you will apply the public 
insurance standards of Ohio to the in- 
surance liabilities of New York you will 
find that New York has been far more 
generous with its insured. 

“IT do not believe it is possible just now 
to do too much preaching against this 
business of government regulation and 
government control and the socialization 
of industry and deadening of individual 


initiative to which it ultimately will in- 
evitably lead. I intended merely to 
acknowledge your letter and thank you 


but when I get started on this subject it 
is hard to stop.” 
* 


British Insurance Brokers in 
Germany 

Three British insurance brokerage firms 
are actively engaged in German insur- 
ance business. In Berlin there are the 
firms of Glanville, Enthoven & Blank, 
which writes business for the Sun In- 
surance Office and the Baggage Insur- 
ance Office Association; W. F. Macpher- 
son & Co., in which C. E. Heath & Co. 
is interested, and representing a number 
of Llovd’s. In Hamburg there is Willis, 
Faber & Hubener, two directors of that 
firm being G. R. Stamp and J. Turville 
of Willis, Faber & Co., London. Both 


-are directors of the Deutscher Lloyd In- 


surance Co. 
xk * x 
C. W. Hobbs Writes a Novel 
Clarence W. Hobbs, former 
commissioner of Massachusetts, 
representative of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners with 
the National Council of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, has recently completed a novel. 
* * x 


insurance 
and now 


General Agent Works All Night 
Every Night 

Eugene Fretz, Ir.. general agent Great 
West Life, Grand Forks, N. D., is prob- 
ably the only insurance man in the world 
who works all night and every night. He 
writes insurance in all parts of the coun- 
try through correspondents. Many trav- 
eling men make his office their social 
headquarters at night while in Grand 
Forks and he has written a great many 
policies at night in his office. 

x x x 


Pays Off Some of the Parkway 
Bonds 
During the year 1930 the Insurance Co. 
of North America paid off and canceled 
$600,000 of the bonds of the Parkway 
Co. This payment was made out of the 


rents received from the tenants of the 
Insurance Co. of North America Build- 
ing. Outstanding Parkway Co. bonds 


now stand at $4,900,000 as against $6,000,- 
000 originally issued. 
x * 


A Reception Committee of Five 
Hundred 

The Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica is to hold its annual convention in 
this city June 14-18. Five hundred prom- 
inent New York business and advertising 
men are to be appointed a reception com- 
mittee to meet and entertain the thou- 
sands of delegates expected from. all 
parts of the country. In extending the 
invitation to meet in this city Mayor 
Walker said: “Advertising is the dyna- 
mo that drives the business of this com- 
munity. It has been a notent factor in 
the upbuilding of our industry and com- 


merce. It is a vital adjunct to prosper- 
ity.” 
* * x 
A Fine Edition 

At intervals an insurance paper gets 
out a special issue which shows ingenu- 
ity, cleverness and considerably stimu- 
lates the sale of insurance. Such is the 
“service number” of Canadian Insur- 


ance, which is dated January 27. It is 
doubtful if any insurance publication has 
ever printed a more illuminating series 
of illustrations than those which appear 
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in that number. 

guments for the 

are unanswerable. 
pictures, each 
need story 
glance. 
Jackson 


They give pictorial ar- 
sale of insurance which 

Page after page of 
telling a real insurance 
which can be taken in at a 
Congratulations to Editor H. M. 


and Manager G. S. Webb. 
x oe Ox 


Mail Order Time Payments Reduced 

The spring issue of the Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. catalogue will have 1,000 
pages and list 48,000 items; will contain 
outside advertising; and will include 
many items new to the mail order field, 
including motorized bicycles, washing 
machines operated from any vacuum 
cleaner and electric sewing machines 
Minimum time payments have been re- 
duced from $5 a month to $4 and mini- 
mum purchase on time payment has been 
reduced from $25 to $20. Prices have 
been reduced on all commodities. 

he a 


Cost of Living in Des Moines 


According to the Des Moines Indus- 
trial Committee living costs in that city 
are cheaper than in most towns. The 
large amount of food products produced 
in Iowa means fresh vegetables, fresh 
meats and other food products are cheap- 
er and more easily obtained. The 


aver- 
age cost of foods for a working family 
of four is approximately $327.50 per year, 


based on items of 


food and quantities 
of food used in 


cost of living surveys 


made by U. S. Department of Labor 
Statistics. Fifty-one per cent. of Des 
Moines families are home owners. Good 


houses can be rented at a reasonable 
figure. A number of suburban plots have 
been opened and built up with small in- 
expensive homes that are available for 
sale or for rent. Apartments are to be 
had in almost every part of the city at 
reasonable figures. In the best locations 
of the city, five and six-room houses rent 


for from $45 to $60; in secondary loca- 
tions, $20 to $35. Apartments of four 
or five rooms can be rented for from 


$35 on up, depending entirely upon loca- 
tion and equipment. 
ae 


British Insurance Agents Decide Not ° 
To Strike 

The strike of outside 
Co-operative Insurance 
come off. The national joint commit- 
tee for the insurance section of the 
National Union of Distributive and Al- 
lied Workers (the agents’ union) met in 
London and decided that all agents of 
the Co-operative Insurance Society, in- 
cluding the 119 agents in the London 
district who have been dismissed, should 
be instructed to pay in their collections 


agents of the 
Society did not 


to the Society immediately. 
This is a complete reversal of the 
union’s former instruction to the agents 


of the C. I. S. to withhold moneys col- 
lected by them. It was further decided 
that the union should seek an immediate 
interview with the directors of the C. I. 
S. on its points in dispute. 

The Co-operative Insurance Society has 
today formally acknowledged a communi- 
cation giving the effect of the union’s 
decision yesterday, but states that the 
directors will not be meeting again for 
some days. The Society dismissed 119 
of its London agents who followed the 
union’s instruction to withhold paying in 
their collections. They assert that not 
8% of the staff obeyed the instructions, 
and they regard the action of the union 
as a complete collapse and surrender. 

* * * 


School Board Insures 


An insurance policy to cover the risks 
borne by workers in the high school 
cafeteria will be taken out by the Madi- 
son board of education, it was decided 
at a meeting recently. A recent acci- 
dent to one of the employes who sprained 


her back lifting trays cost the board 
$86.61. 
* *  * 


Rats Send False Alarms 


Rats gnawed a fire alarm cable in 
Newport, Ky., and caused a number of 
mysterious false alarms. 
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Conn. Campaign Will 
Last An Entire Month 


WEEK ORIGINALLY 
Educational Movement Support Exceeds 
Expectations; Governor Cross Issues 
Proclamation 


PLANNED 


Plans originally formulated by sixteen 
leading daily newspapers of Connecticut 
and approved by Insurance Commission- 
er Howard P. Dunham for an insurance 
educational week have progressed so fa- 
that the 
changed to cover an entire month. 


been 
The 
movement to acquaint the public of Con- 
necticut with the business of insurance 
and the large number of essential forms 
of protection now available will extend 
from March 16 to April 11. During this 
period there will be a multitude of news- 
paper articles on insurance, radio talks, 
before local meetings of. all 
hundreds of thousands of 


vorably schedule has 


addresses 


sorts and 


pamphlets distributed to the public by. 


public utility corporations and other sim- 
ilar companies having direct contact with 
a large part of the state population. 
Frank L. Kane, well known Connecti- 
cut newspaperman and for many years 
on the editorial staff of the New Haven 
Register, has been in New York for 
several days in connection with this plan. 
He is now devoting his entire time to 
the campaign and reports that all branch- 
es of the insurance business are enthusi- 
He says also that the experiment 
is being watched by organizations in 
other The sixteen Connecticut 
newspapers supporting Connecticut In- 
surance Month have a combined circuia- 
tion of more than 300,000 copies and they 
reach all the English-speaking newspa- 
per reading population of the state. 


aStic. 


states. 


Governor’s Proclamation 


Governor Wilbur L. Cross of Connec‘i- 
cut, who came into office on January | 
of this year, has issued the following 
proclamation endorsing the educational 
campaign: 

“For more than a century insurance 
has played a dual role in benefiting the 
citizenry of Connecticut. It has pro- 
vided us a great business and at the same 
time has furnished us many advantages 
as patrons of this useful economic de- 
wai 

“Connecticut 
owners 


business men and home 
were among the first in the 
United States to arrange through insur- 
ance for the preservation of their prop- 
erty values from loss by fire. Connecti- 
‘ut husbands and fathers were among 
the first to protect their families with 
life insurance. Connecticut citizens were 
the first to avail themselves of insurance 
against loss by accidents. 

“Yankee ingenuity, so famous «long 
mechanical lines, has not overlooked its 
insurance opportunities. Many of the 
forms of insurance which are used 
throughout the United States today orig- 
inated in Connecticut and many of the 
useful features which have been added 
to the different fire, life and casualty 
policies. were creations of Connecticut 
underwriters. 

“Tt is fitting, therefore, that the people 
of Connecticut should give special atten- 
ion to insurance from March 16 to April 
11, and as governor of the state I approve 
this effort to emphasize the large im- 
portance to our people of this modern 
institution of thrift and providence.” 

The Connecticut Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is likewise wholeheartedly 
supporting the movement. The associa- 
tion says that insurance agencies will 
spend their own money in purchasing tic- 
up advertising to appear in connection 
with company advertisements so that the 
public will be directly acquainted with 


Central Bureau Made 
Good Record in 1930 


NUMBER OF ITEMS HELD DOWN 


Volume of Free Insurance Showed Only 
Small Gain in Year When Big 
Increase Was Expected 


The Central Bureau of New York 
City, operating with the co-operation of 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment to reduce the volume of “free” in- 
surance, made excellent headway last 
year in curtailing the total of earned 
but uncollected fire and casualty premi- 
ums. Manager Benjamin Mowry in his 
report to the committee of company ex- 
ecutives, of which Herbert E. Maxson, 
vice-president of the America Fore com- 
panies, is chairman, points out that de- 
spite bad general business last year the 
amount of unpaid earned premiums for 
the twelve months ending August 30 
was $1,744,090 or only slightly above that 
of the previous twelve months which was 
$1,659,715 

The number of items of uncollected 
premiums increased from 148,879 in 1929 
to 151,253 last year, only a comparatively 
small expansion. Of these items 96,621 
were fire and 54,632 casualty. Of the 
total in dollars, however, $440,619 repre- 
sented the outstanding fire premiums 
while the casualty volume was $1,303,- 
472. With an increase in the fire items 
of 2,544 the increase in dollars was only 
$10,733, whereas 170 more casualty items 
carried an increase over 1929 of $73,642. 


1,266 Reports Monthly 


At the present time according to Man- 
ager Mowry 1,266 sworn reports (1,149 
fire and 117 casualty) are received month- 
ly from producers other than brokers and 
the items thereon recorded posted to 
both brokers’ and assureds’ record cards. 
Since the Bureau was established in No- 
vember, 1926, it has never failed to ob- 
tain every sworn report due. Every sin- 
gle unpaid earned premium of $10 and 
over appearing on the fire reports and 
of $25 and over appearing on the casualty 
reports is specifically investigated. Dur- 
ing the last year 24,307 letters were sent 
to the brokers on such items. 

Because of the failure of brokers to 
answer the first two warning letters of 
the Central Bureau, 944 items were re- 
ferred to the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. Manager Mowry says that “the 
relations between the Central Bureau and 
the State Department are most cordial 
and the hearty and consistent support 
given us is of the utmost importance 

(Continued on Page 28) 


the information as to local representa- 
tion. This is the first time that a col- 
lective effort of this kind has been far- 
mulated to put forth an educational pro- 


ject devoted solely to insurance. 
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The Alliance Agent insures. 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





Wands State Agent of 
London Assurance 


SUCCEEDS LUCIUS G. LEONARD 


New N. Y. State Fieldman Formerly 
With Insurance Co. of State of Pa. 
and the Hanover Fire 


Robert E. Wands, formerly special 
agent in New York State for the In- 
surance Co. of the State of Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed New York State 
agent for the London Assurance, suc- 
ceeding the popular Lucius G. Leonard 
who is resigning on March 1 to retire 
from active service company ranks. The 
story of “Lute” Leonard’s intention to 
retire together with a sketch of his long 
career appeared in The Eastern Under- 
writer several weeks ago. He has served 
the London Assurance as state agent for 
nine years and will now devote his time 
to the local agency and real estate busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Wands will have his headquarters 
at Syracuse where he has been for a 








J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 








The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


Established 1879 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 
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number of years as special agent for the 
Pennsylvania company. Previous to that 
he was with the Hanover Fire. Mr, 
Leonard and Mr. Wands have been mak- 
ing a tour this last week of the London 
Assurance agents in New York State. 

In making the -announcement of the 
appointment of Mr. Wands United States 
Manager Everett W. Nourse of the Lon- 
don Assurance says: 

“Mr. Wands is well qualified and 
equipped to assist you with those prob- 
lems where a local agent looks to a field- 
man for assistance or advice. Mr. Wands 
will make his headquarters at 545-557 
South Warren Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“We know you will accord our new 
state agent the unfailing courtesy you 
have shown his predecessor and we sin- 
cerely hope that you will freely avail 
yourselves of the services of Mr. Wands 
whom we recommend to you as a com- 
petent state agent.” 





DYER TO ADDRESS AGENTS 


Professor Gus Dyer of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, one of the country’s most fin- 
ished after-dinner speakers, will be a 
headliner at the get-together dinner to 
be held in connection with the mid-year 
meeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents at Nashville, March 17. 
According to announcement of H. Phelps 
Smith, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, the famous Fisk Jubilee Quar- 
tet singers will be featured at the din- 
ner also. 





MAYORS ASK LOWER RATES 

The New York State Conference of 
Mayors and Other Municipal Officers has 
filed with the New York State Insurance 
Department at Albany a petition for low- 
er fire insurance rates on municipality 
owned property. The Insurance Depart- 
ment is asked to analyze the loss ratios 
on municipal property over the last five 
years and to have rates lowered. The 
mayors’ conference is also seeking legis- 
lation of municipal self insurance funds. 
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S. NELKEN— 


Europe's Insurance Sherlock Holmes 


By CARL TH. ENDEMANN, 4A.F.1.A. 


Knowing that I was to visit Berlin dur- 
ing my recent trip to Europe The East- 
ern Underwriter asked me if I would in- 
terview the international insurance Sher- 
lock Holmes. I found myself face to face 
with one of the shrewdest men I ever 
met, a man wise to every trick of the 
continental insurance crook. His name 
is S. Nelken. A safety engineer by pro- 
fession he has gained international fame 
as an expert in criminal practice and 
methods; frequently he is called in con- 
sultation by the continental police, and 
in unraveling crooked claims and track- 
ing down insurance criminals he has 
proved himself a wizard. 

Nelken’s personality is as fascinating 
as his career is interesting. Tall, athletic, 
aman apparently in his forties. Meet- 
ing him for the first time one is imme- 
diately struck with his keen, deeply 
creased and almost hawk-like counte- 
nance. Here is a pattern of the super- 
detective of the crime-fiction thriller. 

His eyes are his most arresting feature. 
Large and piercing, they compel atten- 
tion as they bore gimlet-like through his 
vis-a-vis. But whether seated behind his 
desk, piled high with documents concern- 
ing the latest insurance crime ring, or 
pacing his office in long strides as he 
talked, Mr. Nelken is an exceedingly 
pleasant person to meet, one to encour- 
age confidence rather than repel it, which 
may account for his success in handling 
desperate characters. He has, however, 
had physical encounters with crooks but, 
as he is a master of jiu-jitsu and other 
forms of self-defense, he is able to take 
care of himself. 


His Study Like Movie Set 


Knowing something of Nelken’s accom- 
plishments as the insurance Sherlock 
Holmes of the Continent, I was intense- 
ly interested in his surroundings. My 
appointment with him was at his garden 
home in a suburb of Berlin where he has 
his study, office, den, or whatever one 
should call a great detective’s workshop. 
The house is an old one for that modern 
section and those having business with 
Mr. Nelken enter from the rear of the 
house—a service entrance, in fact. This 
is the first unusual note and you soon 
realize that the absence of formality has 
some purpose in Nelken’s scheme of 
things. 

Entering, I was surprised to find my- 
self in a splendidly furnished hall which 
leads into rooms of an apartment which 
although furnished in old style, many 
pieces obviously valuable, was equipped 
with every modern improvement. His 
study is accessible through an ante room 
and my first impression of it was that 
of a spacious wood-panelled room, the 
walls covered by book shelves. As I had 
an opportunity later to absorb details it 
Struck me that this room was a perfect 
moving picture set for the dramatic per- 
sonality who occupies it. Scattered about 
are all sorts of criminal relics so numer- 
ous as to constitute practically a museum 
of crime. There are old weapons and 
bunches of ancient skeleton keys which 
had been used by well known criminals. 
Letters written by famous criminals 
while in prison and secretly smuggled out 
to accomplices are framed on the wall. 
There are even human skulls and a com- 
plete human skeleton in the collection. 
Notwithstanding this collection of crime 
relics there is no artificiality about the 
place and I found Nelken hard at work 
at his desk over a huge pile of court 
Proceedings in the biggest insurance 
crime case of the moment in which one 


gang is credited with pulling off at least 
forty-five different fraudulent claims 
against insurance companies. 

His Career Started in Chance Incident 


I asked Mr. Nelken how he came to 
enter the field of crime detection and he 
said it was all through the chance read- 
ing of a news item in a Berlin paper 
about an army officer being found hanged 
in a locked room of the armory at Pots- 
dam, a case that had many strange fea- 





Keystone View Co. 
S. NELKEN 


tures and greatly puzzled the police. As 
the door and windows of the room were 
locked from the inside and the man 
hanged it was assumed to be a case of 
suicide. Nelken became interested in 
the case and called on the district at- 
torney in charge of it. 

As a prank when a boy in school he 
had once locked all the school toilet com- 
partments on the inside necessitating a 
locksmith dismantling the lock of each 
door in order to open them. Keys were 
found to be in all the locks on the in- 
side and the situation created a great 
mystery and hubbub in the school. 

When Nelken called on the district at- 
torney he said: “I have locked a door 
with the key inside when I was a boy of 
twelve.” 


“How do you do it?” asked the dis- 


trict attorney. Nelken made the dem- 
onstration. “Do you know other tricks 
like that one?” 

“Lots of them,” said Nelken. As a re- 
sult he was asked to give a lecture at 
police headquarters. Characteristically, 
to make it a good lecture, he produced an 
entire demonstration moving picture at 
his own expense. This was the first 
German instruction film in criminal prac- 
tice. Some of the divisions of the pic- 
ture came under the following titles: 
“Murder Arranged As Suicide,” “Suicide 
Arranged As Murder,” “Fictitious Bur- 
glaries.” 

_The next day all the newspapers car- 
ried stories about the new criminologist 
whose specialty was solving mysterious 
crimes. Newspapers and periodicals be- 
gan to ask for articles by him. Then he 
did his first writing on crime. His lit- 
erary output has since become volumin- 
ous including a number of books. His 
first book was on “Burglary.” As a re- 
sult of this work he was appointed by 
the Berlin authorities as a consulting ex- 
pert on burglaries and as lecturer at the 
Police College at Berlin. 

Showed Up Gang Methods 

The frequent connection between bur- 
glaries and fires induced him to write his 
second book, “Arson.” In preparing it 
he made a study of all kinds of insur- 
ance fraud cases. He then became inter- 
ested for the first time in the general 
subject of insurance fraud. He found 
an infinite variety of motives for arson, 
but the big outstanding motive was in 
most cases insurance fraud. His inves- 
tigations disclosed the amazing tie-up in 
criminal gang activities of fire and cas- 
ualty losses. This was brought out and 
the methods of these criminals explained 
in his latest book, “Crime and Insurance.” 

From that time Nelken devoted himself 
intensively to the intricacies of insurance 
fraud practices. One of his services to 
insurance has been to bring to light the 
fact that there is a systematic tie-up in 
fraudulent claims in all departments of 
insurance. He is a pioneer in this work. 
In the United States the insurance 
crooks have so far confined their activi- 
ties largely to specialized brands of in- 
surance. They are either in fire, bur- 
glary or life but not in all three. In 
Europe the situation is quite different. 
The narrower field of operations there 
forced them at an early stage in their 
systematic insurance fraud operations to 
diversify their work, spreading the cases 
over the various lines of insurance, so as 





inventor, author, lecturer. 


criminal cases for the courts. 


Progress,” 
Determination and Prevention, 


NELKEN A VERSATILE GENIUS 
Son of a Vienna banker, educated at Zurich University and Berlin 
Technical College, as a student taking up criminal chemistry as a hobby, 
S. Nelken has at least five distinct careers—safety engineer, criminologist, 


Always interested in the unusual, the abnormal, Nelken became identi- 
fied with crime research through a chance reading of a murder news item 
which interested him. Among his many activities are the following: Tech- 
nical adviser to the prosecuting authorities of Berlin in the preparation ot 
Technical adviser to the Berlin Police De- 
partment, the safe manufacturing industry, and the Patrol Watchmen’s 
Service Companies. Expert on safety and lighting for the Berlin Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry, the Berlin Police Department and for the State 
and City courts. Inventor of an X-ray dactyloscopic method making ordi- 
narily invisible fingerprints available as evidence in crime cases. Inventor of 
a psychotechnical method for examining patrol watchmen. Lecturer before 
universities, colleges, civic bodies and many different social groups and 
organizations. Author of many books, among them: i 
“The Burglar and How to Combat Him,” “Ason, Its Causes, 
“The Profession of Watching,” \ 
men’s Service,” “Crime and the Public,” and “Crime and Insurance. ? 
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not to run afoul of the co-operative or- 
ganizations which have been established 
to protect the business in their lines. 
The swindlers, to be sure, know all about 
these co-operative protective organiza- 
tions and they also know that each di- 
vision of insurance carries on this work 
entirely independently of the others and 
the swindlers have been quick to take 
advantage of their lack of co-operation 
and exchange of information. 

Using this weak spot in the organiza- 
tion of the insurance business, Mr. Nel- 
ken points out, the swindlers would stage 
a burglary first, for instance, then a fire, 
and then the “wife” would lose a pearl 
necklace. Marine and accident would 
follow. 

It was Nelken who aroused the Euro- 
pean insurance companies to a realization 
of this weak spot in their defensive or- 
ganization against fraud. That the in- 
surance companies in America will sooner 
or later have to contend with this same 
systematized fraudulent practice is the 
belief of this insurance criminologist. The 
recent Rosso case, involving the burning 
of alleged valuable paintings brought into 
this country by the assured, presumably 
solely for the purpose of burning them 
up and selling them to the insurance 
companies, has the earmarks of a typical, 
well-worked-out Continental insurance 
fraud case. 

His Wide Field of Activity 

Nelken has always been more interest- 
ed in prevention and detection than in 
punishment, and this point of view is a 
reflection, doubtless, of his engineering 
background. He has devised many im- 
provements of mechanical and electrical 
safety devices. Since specializing in this 
field of detection he has become a mas- 
ter of all the methods of criminals. He 
constantly applies to all safety devices 
and safes tests of their efficiency against 
criminal ingenuity and he is so expert 
that he is able to do a “safe job” himself 
with the skill of a full-fledged yegg man. 

Throughout his interesting career one 
thing has led to another, until Nelken’s 
work embraces a very wide field of activ- 
ity. For instance, he became so well 
known as an expert on safe construction 
that he was appointed technical adviser 
of the safe manufacturing industry. 

He holds a similar advisory connection 
with the patrol watchmen’s service com- 
panies. He showed these companies how 
to organize their service, invented and 
installed a special psychotechnic examin- 
ation system for watchmen. The results 
of his studies in his field are given in 
another of his books, “The Profession of 
Watching.” This book served as the 
foundation for the German law for the 
licensing of patrol companies, which has 
been framed in such a manner as to per- 
mit only properly equipped and experi- 
enced companies to engage in patrol 
service. Recognition of Nelken’s skill 
has been given in many ways and one 
of these was the creation of a special 
position of criminal adviser to the Ber- 
lin Police Commissioner because of the 
value of his services to the police de- 
partment. So well did other German 
city authorities look upon his services 
that similar positions were created in 
connection with practically all of the 
large city police departments in that 
country. ae 

Nelken’s activity, although centering in 
Berlin, extends to practically all parts 
of Europe. The day I saw him he was 
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Aviation Statistics Give: Vivid 
Picture Of Agents’ Possibilities 


Northern of London Shows the Rapid and Tremendous Gains 
Made in Transportation of Passengers and Air Mail 


What aviation means to the local in- 
surance agent is briefly but vividly por- 
trayed in an array of figures on aviation 
published in the January issue of North- 
ern Lights, the monthly publication of the 
Northern of London and the London & 
Scottish. Here is a symposium of valu- 
able facts about aviation today and the 
possibilities for this insurance as present- 
ed by Northern Lights: 

Every day 110,000 airplane miles are 
being flown over our scheduled air 
routes. Contrast this with 78,000 miles 
flown less than a year ago—an increase 
of 41% and 1930-’was a year of general 
depression. It is interesting to note that 
only three years ago the total scheduled 
mileage was but 15,000. 

In the month of January, 1930, 518,398 
pounds of mail were carried by air. In 
June this increased to 680,814 pounds or 
31%. In the same period of 1929 the in- 
crease was only 20%. This is an indi- 
cation of the utmost importance because 
it shows the increasing extent to which 
business is depending on air transporta- 
tion. 

The transfer of thought by air is pre- 
liminary to the transfer of executives, 
salesmen, engineers, etc.,’ over these lines. 

The number of passenger miles flown 
over scheduled airways increased from 
3,012,746" in January, 1930, to 9,188,208 in 
June, an increase of almost 200%. The 
number of passengers increased 220% in 
the same period. 

In the same time, air express, while 
relatively small in actual poundage, in- 
creased from 12,846 in January, 1930, to 
30,509 pounds in June, an increase of 
145%. 

Summarizing the growth in scheduled 


air transport this year, we can say that 
scheduled mileage has increased about 
41%. Air mail poundage increased 31%. 
In August, 1930, the month for which the 
last reports on air mail are available, this 
had increased 50%. 

Great Gain in Passengers Carried 

The greatest gain is shown in passen- 
gers carried. It may be argued that this 
increase was due to low non-profitable 
rates, but American management and en- 
terprise are undoubtedly overcoming this 
obstacle. 

A substantial increase in private fly- 
ing will be the natural outcome of these 
developments. People are becoming more 
air minded—they fly in planes belonging 
to others—they soon want to fly them- 
selves. Eight hundred and seventy air- 
planes were sold to private individuals in 
the first six months of 1930 and twelve 
thousand student permits were issued by 
the Department of Commerce. In 1929 
3,215,000 persons were carried by air on 
scheduled and non-scheduled journeys 
according to the Department. 

Airways, scheduled air mileage, air 
mail, air express, air passengers and com- 
mercial flying are definitely increasing. 
These are basic developments, not phe- 
nomenal to be sure, but steady and pro- 
gressive like the advance in airplane de- 
sign. 

The number of airports has increased 
from 700 in 1927 to 1,700 in 1930. There 
are 800 new airports proposed. 

The industry itself has been purged and 
reincarnated. From 117 manufacturing 
companies in 1929, there are now only 
56, the majority of them soundly fi- 
nanced; controlled by substantial, re- 
sponsible directors; and with the best 





available management. 

And what is the importance of all this 
to the insurance agent? The answer is 
clear. In the growth of aviation there 
grows in proportion a field of insurance 
which in time should rival that of the 
automobile. The wide-awake agent will 
prepare himself now to write the many 
covers required by this new industry and 
so benefit by the income to be derived 
therefrom, an income which bids fair te 
become of appreciable size. 





KILLS QUARTZ DIFFERENTIAL 
The Louisiana State Insurance Com- 
mission last week ordered the Louisiana 
Rating & Fire Prevention Bureau to 
allow the same rate credit for all ap- 
proved sprinklers without regard to the 
type of head. This action was taken 
following hearings on the relative merits 
of solder and quartz bulb heads after 
the Rating Bureau had allowed a dif- 
ferential of 10% in favor of the instala- 
tion of quartz heads. So far as is known 
all rating organizations except that in 
Louisiana allow the same rate credits for 
all heads approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. This Louisiana decision 
was an important factor considered by 
the Dock Board in awarding the con- 
tract for the equipment of its properties 
with automatic sprinklers. 





RELIANCE WITH ROSS AGENCY 

The Reliance of Philadelphia has ap- 
pointed the Ross Underwriters, Inc., 102 
Maiden Lane, New York City, as metro- 
politan agents, effective March 1. The 
Reliance is a member of the Fire Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia group. The mem- 
bers of the Ross agency are George H. 
Ross, president; Edwin H. Ross, vice- 
president, and Gerald J. Ross, secretary- 
treasurer. 





ALEX. W. WISTER DEAD 
Alexander W. Wister, founder of the 
Philadelphia insurance brokerage firm of 
Alexander W. Wister & Son, died last 
week at his home in Germantown at the 
age of 90 years. He retired from active 
service in 1912. 


A. B. BANKS AGENCY COMPANIES 





New Consolidated Office of Banks, Pat- 
tillo & Co. Represents Strongest 
Groups in Country 


The Banks, Pattillo & Co. agency of 
Fordyce, Ark., which was formed by the 
consolidation of the Banks & Co. and 
James A. Pattillo agencies represents q 
long list of nationally known old line fire 
and casualty companies. These include 
the following: American of Newark, 
Aetna (Fire), Commercial Union, Con- 
tinental, Carolina, Fidelity & Guaranty 
Fire, Firemen’s, Great American, Hart- 
ford Fire, Hartford Steam Boiler, Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, London & 
Lancashire. 

Also the Metropolitan Casualty, \{il- 
waukee Mechanics, National of Hart- 
ford, National Surety, National Union, 
New York Underwriters, New Bruns- 
wick, North British & Mercantile, Phoe- 
nix Assurance, Peoples National, Royal, 
Springfield Fire & Marine, Sun of Lon- 
don, St. Paul F. & M., United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty and the Western 
Assurance. 





FIREMAN’S FUND SPECIALS 


Tom C. MacDonald has been appoinied 
special agent of the Fireman’s Fund, 
Home Fire & Marine and Occidental in 
Florida with headquarters at Orlando. 
For the last two years he has been spe- 
cial agent for these companies in North 
Carolina, assisting J. R. Hinton. To suc- 
ceed Mr. MacDonald in North Caro- 
lina J. D. Ambrose has been appointed 
special agent with headquarters in Mr. 
Hinton’s office at Greensboro. He has 
been in the Southern department for 
several years. 





PHILADELPHIA SPECIALS 
The Pennsylvania Fire has appointed 
John L. Uber and Samuel K. Barclay 
as special agents for the city of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Uber was formerly with 
the Franklin Fire and Mr. Barclay was 
formerly with the Alliance. 
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Jersey Specials’ ‘Adite 
Now A Social Body 


TO HOLD MEETING ANNUALLY 








Association Will Be Continued But Will 
Be Inactive in Insurance Field 
in New Jersey 





At a meeting of the New Jersey Special 
Agents’ Association held on .Monday, 
February 9, in the Newark Elks’ Club, 
four amendments to the by-laws of the 
association were made to read as fol- 
lows: 

\rticle 4 of the constitution is amend- 
ed to read: “Active members only shall 
vote and shall pay dues of $2, instead 
of $5, annually. Dues payable at annual 
meeting and members in arrears after 
September 1 will be dropped from the 
roll.” 

Article 5, 
read: 


paragraph 2, is amended to 
“The president, vice-president, sec- 
retary and treasurer shall be elected by 
ballot at the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation in June instead of May for the 
term of one year, by a majority of votes 
of members present and voting, and hold 
office until their successors are elected.” 

Section 3 of the by-laws is amended to 
read: “The annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation shall be held on the second Mon- 
day in: June. All other meetings to be 
called at the discretion of the executive 
committee.” 

Section 7 of the by-laws is amended 
to read: “The annual dues from active 
members shall be $2 instead of $5 annu- 
ally. Assessments may be levied by the 
executive committee when required.” 

The association will be continued along 
social lines and the only meeting of any 
consequence will be the annual meeting 
which will be held in the form of an 
outing. The association has been in ex- 
istence for about twelve years and in that 
time has been a great aid to the mem- 
bers working in the New Jersey field. 
The organization, which celebrated its 
tenth anniversary in May, 1929, had one 
of the largest gatherings of insurance 
men ever held in Newark, officials from 
Newark, Philadelphia and New York City 
being in attendance. 

Since its inception the association has 
had eleven presidents, including C. G. 
Baxter, who was the only president to 
be elected to two terms; L. H. F. Peck, 
H. L. Denny, C. H. Ebbets, E. W. Mc- 
Comb, G. D. Gregory, F. W. Lau, Henry 
3orchers, S. R. Howard, Paul Thomp- 
son and Frank Voorhies. 

Plans are under way for a joint outing 
with other field clubs in New Jersey and 
Philadelphia. There will be the usual 
golf prizes and other prizes which the 
association usually gives at affairs of this 
description. The New Jersey Field Club 
of which Paul Thompson is president 
will become active throughout the state. 
It is a new organization and an active 
program has been mapped out but it has 
no connection whatever with the New 
Jersey Special Agents’ Association. 





Central Bureau 


(Continued from Page 24) 
in our efforts to curb the ‘free’ insurance 
evil.” 

The total amount of collected earned 
premiums from amount previously re- 
ported since the Central Bureau went 
into operation is now $731,000. Of this 
$108,000 is fire and $623,000 casualty. 
During the last year alone $281,000 of 
this total was reported as collected. How- 
ever, if all such subsequent payments 
had been reported these figures would 
be materially increased. The cost of-op- 
erating the Bureau in 1930 was only $18,- 
189, considered a small sum in relation 
to the effective work being done under 
Manager Mowry. 
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BLUE GOOSE HEARS WILLEMSE 





Former Police Officer Whose Book Has 
Gained Popular Favor Speaks at 
Newark Meeting 

The days gone by and present times 
were explained in detail by former Police 
Lieutenant Cornelius W. Willemse, now 
retired, before the members and _ their 
guests at the beefsteak dinner of the 
New York City Pond of the Blue Goose, 
held Monday evening in Toni’s restau- 
rant, Newark. Lieutenant Willemse re- 
lated tales of the old flamboyant days 
of the Tenderloin district of New York 
City and the present system of rackets. 

During his twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence Lieutenant Willemse covered vari- 
ous parts of New York City from a pa- 
trolman to acting captain of detectives of 
the Fifth Street Police Station. He told 
of methods of gang leaders when a kill- 
ing is scheduled. He stated that a gang 
leader first prepares an alibi, which usu- 
ally includes his appearance at the hour 
set for the crime in some public place, 
and, if possible, in conversation with some 
well known person. 

Lieutenant Willemse is a native of Hol- 
land and can speak French, Flemish, 
German, English and his own native lan- 
guage, Dutch. He has just written a 
book entitled “Behind the Green Lights” 
which describes his experience as a mem- 
ber of the New York Police Department 
for a period of twenty-five years. 

Guests of honor who spoke briefly were 
two Belgian representatives of the inter- 
national police force at Geneva who are 
now on a trip around the world. They 
were Capt. Van Audenhove and Lieut. 
Di Meyer. 





NEW RATE CONTROL.MEASURE 

All branches of insurance in Missouri 
are interested in House Bill No. 24, guar- 
anteeing refund of excessive rate charges, 
providing for a hearing by the insurance 
commissioner of rate complaints and re- 
quiring semi-annual statements to the 
department regarding all money remain- 
ing in hands of an insurance company 
arising by reason of collection “of excess 
premiums.” 


TO KILL MISSOURI BILL 





Insurance Committee of Lower House 

Votes Against Bill to Give State 

Excess Refund Money ~ 

The insurance committee of the Mis- 
souri House of Representatives has voted 
to report unfavorably the bill presented 
by James T. Blair, Jr., and designed to 
give the State control over refunds of 
excess premiums charged for all forms 
of insurance in Missouri. The measure, 
known as House Bill No. 24, is said to be 
sponsored by the Missouri Insurance De- 
partment and while primarily intended 
to reach the $14,000,000 in refunds due 
under the Hyde 10% reduction order of 
October, 1922, on fire. hail, tornado and 
lightning, the bill is so worded it would 
apply to any and all forms of insurance. 

One provision is that any unclaimed 
excess premiums would eventually go into 
the State treasury. This is directly op- 
possed to a United States Supreme Court 
decision in a railroad rate case some 
years ago. The insurance committee de- 
cided to report against the bill following 
a public hearing at which representa- 
tives of insurance companies were given 
a chance to be heard. The insurance 
men pointed out that the fire insurance 
companies are now repaying the refunds 
due under the Hyde order and that but 
a small amount of these refunds will 
require any special effort to find the 
persons entitled to same. 





U. S. FIRE STATEMENT 
The United States Fire assets at the 
close of 1930 were $32,325,985 compared 
with $38,961,914 the year before. The net 
surplus is $10,646,851 as against $16,005,- 
782. The capital remains at $5,000,000. 
The unearned premiums are $13,683,618 

compared with $14,596,885 last year. 





PENN POND MEETS 
The Penn Pond of the Blue Goose on 
Monday night initiated twenty new mem- 
bers in this recently organized division 
of the national organization. Thomas B. 
Donaldson, former insurance commission- 
er of Pennsylvania, was the speaker. 
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BOSTON FIRE PREMIUMS 

Fire and sprinkler leakage premiums 
on Boston business for the last six 
months of 1930 totaled $3,758,221 com- 
pared with $4,154,547 in the same period 
of 1929. The decrease for the last half 
was about 13%4% and for the whole of 
last year around 8%. The leading agen- 
cies on the last six months’ business 
were John C. Paige & Co., $318,992. 
Gilmour, Rothery & Co., $240,390; Boit 
Dalton. & Church, $186,582; Dewick & 
Flanders, $185,475; Field & Cowles, $179,- 
349; and Russell, Fairfield & Ellis, $161,- 
042. The Home leads in the company 
field with the Pennsylvania second, Roy- 
al third, Continental fourth, Boston fifth, 
Hartford Fire sixth and Great American 
seventh. 





NOLTING EN ROUTE TO COAST 

Frederick E. Nolting, president of the 
Virginia Fire & Marine, has left for a 
visit to company representatives on the 
Pacific Coast. He is making the trip 
by boat via the Panama Canal, Mrs, 
Nolting accompanying him on the trip, 
He plans to be away a month and will 
return by rail across the continent. 





Economy Movement 


(Continued from Page 1) 
friendly co-operation will attempt to 
bring about a reduction of taxes in that 
State. It will also maké a_ thorough 
study of all the tax laws looking toward 
uniform and more equitable distribution 
of the tax burdens. 

Represented in the new organization 
are the individual, unorganized taxpay- 
ers as well as the industrial and general 
business groups and the scope of the 
membership includes every kind of or- 
ganization such as building and loan as- 
sociations, civic improvement associa- 
tions, real estate boards, State grange, 
state bankers’ association, Federation of 
Womens’ Clubs, League of Women Vot- 
ers, hotels, and the press of the state. 


S. Nelken 


(Continued from Page 25) 


leaving by the night limited for Czecho- 
slovakia where he was to have a con- 
ference with the, police authorities. He 
had an appointment for the following day 
in Vienna. His work is well known in 
Denmark where, in fact, he was first 
given the name of the “Sherlock Holmes 
of Insurance” .by a Danish paper. He 
put in a year in England and is familiar 
with Scotland Yard met’ ds. Although 
he has traveled practically all over the 
world he has never visited the United 
States. 
Handling Big Loss Fraud 

When I visited Nelken he was in the 
thick of a most sensational insurance 
fraud gang trial. This gang was involved 
in at least forty-five distinct instances 
of fraudulent claims in connection with 
which a number of insurance companies 
had paid out thousands of dollars for 
fire and casualty losses before Nelken 
undertook an investigation. 

In addition to writing books Nelken 
has made his knowledge of insurance 
swindles available to the business through 
lectures and addresses. He has been 
lecturing at the General Agents’ Associ- 
ation of Germany, one of the objects of 
these lectures being to help the insur- 
ance people to detect fraudulent cases 
by certain earmarks before they become 
claims. 

But with all his intense scientific in- 
terests Nelken is a very human person. 





Like most busy people he finds time for, 


hobbies. He is an enthusiastic fisherman 
and hunter and one of his favorite diver- 
sions is riding horseback. 

That human = quality 


again shown 


through in his parting comment to me. 
“T have had more satisfaction from sav- 
ing innocent persons who were caught 
in the meshes of seemingly overwhelm- 
ing circumstantial evidence than in any 
other phase of my work.” 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


2) 
: TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation: Faith in its Institutions: 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present: and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 
= History. that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 
= The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven. 
e that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation. and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D . History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.. and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two !housand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today. as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes. however 
hard for the individuals. are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 


that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 
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Spt Agent Denawnetntes How 


ae Selling Boosts Income 


Boston and Old Colony Companies Support Idea That Visual 
Selling Is Quick and Effective; Lets Prospect Sell 
Idea of Protection to Himself 


Visual of illustra- 


tions, clippings, charts and the like when 


selling, or the use 


interviewing prospects for insurance, is 


decidedly 
the B« 


worthwhile in the 
ston and Old Colony companies of 
In the 
sales publication of these companies edit- 


opinion of 


Boston. Accelerator, the monthly 


ed by Raymond C. Dreher, the value of 
attracting the eye of the prospect in ad- 
dition to getting the attention of his ear 
is well demonstrated. The sales presen- 


tation follows: 


In the world of selling there are two 
kinds of salesmen. One induces you to 
“buy” and the other “sells” you. The real 


salesman is the “inducing” man. He 
knows what he has to sell and why peo- 
ple should have it. He presents all the 
important facts to the prospect in a log- 
ical way. He often mentions the nega- 
tive as well as the positive or attractive 
features of his proposition. After he has 
explained and proved the need of his 
product he rests his case. The prospect 
who has not been rushed or bombarded 
with a beautiful, ready-made — sales-talk 
now knows all the facts and can make a 
calm decision that he is not likely to re- 
gret later. He was induced to “buy.” 

What is the easiest way to bring about 
this frame of mind? For years the 
psychologists, those students of human 
behaviorism, have told us that over 80% 
of our knowledge comes through the eye. 
There is even an old, old Chinese proverb 
that says, “A picture is worth one thou- 
sand words.” Yet this highly important 
fact has been largely overlooked by those 
who have something to sell. 

Too Many Consider Only the Ear 

Most salesmen consider the ear the 
only medium through which knowledge 
can be imparted and they ignore every- 
thing else for the spoken word. The re- 
sult is that in many cases they actually 
talk themselves out of instead of into a 
sale . 

The new school of ‘salesmanship, fos- 
tered by the difficult selling of today, ig- 
nores nothing that will make it more 
efficient. It has adopted the suggestion 


of the psychologists that the appeal to 
the eye is important and is now using 
visual selling with remarkable success. 


\ local agent in New Jersey has proved 
that an insurance man should consider 
visual selling. Realizing that the first 
minute or two with a prospect, who in- 
stantly puts himself on his guard when 
he hears the word “Insurance,” is vital, 
he tried to think up some way that he 
could arouse and hold curiosity. He hit 
upon the pictorial sales portfolio. And 
it succeeded. 


When he calls on a prospect at his 
place of business, he sends his card 
in to the prospect with the request for 
only five minutes of his time. Over a 


period of months very few business men 


have refused this immoderately modest 
request. Entering the prospect's office, 
he starts something like this: “Mr. 
Brown, I came here to tell you about 
ae Oe: insurance, but I’m not going 
to waste your time if you say you’re not 
interested. Before you decide that point 
will you please look at this?” and he 


opens his pictorial sales portfolio to the 
place describing the particular line he is 
featuring and lays it on the prospect's 
desk. The prospect’s curiosity is aroused 
and before he realizes it he is studying 
the photographs and clippings. The 


original five minutes are left behind. 
Typical Visual Sales Portfolio 
What sort of a sales portfolio does this 
Jersey agent employ? He 


New bought 


a plain letter-size leather loose ring 
binder and had his printer make up a 
set of pages out of heavy blank paper. 
These he indexed by lines. On these 
pages he pasted photographs of losses, 
with typewritten description, clippings 
from newspapers telling about losses, 
photostats of loss drafts and letters from 
satisfied customers. He also included 
other material that would have relation 
to the need of the various forms of in- 
surance. 

For example, in his windstorm section 
he displays a windstorm map of the 
United States and a list of destructive 
storms and the amount of damage they 
created. He obtained this material from 
the local weather bureau. In the section 
devoted to tourist floater, he has type- 
written an analysis of the liability of 
railroads. steamships and buses. The 
automobile section gives an account of 
the number of theft losses by states. This 
information he secured from the Nation- 
al Automobile Dealers’ Association. He 
also includes the story of the first auto- 
mobile policy written by the Boston, and 
a photostat of the policy itself. In the 
fire section he presents some of the very 
interesting material gathered by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the outcome of tests made by the Under- 
writers’ Bureau.’ 

Is it any wonder that this book wins 
the interest of the prospect? It intro- 
duces insurance arguments in a_ novel 
way. As the prospect studies the clip- 
pings and photographs he asks questions. 
He sells himself through both his ears 
and eyes. 

Why not use visual selling yourself? 
Commence compiling your own pictorial 
sales portfolio todav! Experiment with 
the material you collect. Arrange it one 
way and try it on a prospect. Rear- 
range and try again. Soon vou will get 
an organized sales presentation portfolio 
which will be a great help to you in gain- 
ing and holding your prospect’s interest. 





AGRICULTURAL STATEMENT 

The Agricultural of Watertown. N. Y., 
ended 1930 with assets of $15,494,387 com- 
pared with $17,081,758. The net surplus 
is now $4,788,355 as against $5.076.942 
and the capital remains $3,000.000. The 
unearned premium reserve is $5,844.656 
as against $6,095.984 at the close of 1929. 


The Agricultural was able to show a 
small underwriting profit and a gain in 
investment income. The fall in assets 


of only 9% and in surplus of only 5%4% 
reflect the able and conservative manage- 
ment of the company. 





PACIFIC FIRE FIGURES 

The Pacific Fire of the Meserole group 
ended 1930 with assets of $6,234,522 com- 
pared with $7,013,847 the previous year. 
The net surplus is now $1,733,623 as 
against $2,353,356 and the capital remains 
at $1,000,000. The unearned premium 
reserve is $2,868,533 compared with $2,- 
867,483. The strong financial position 
of the company has been maintained 
through 1930 and its cash position is even 
better than at the end of 1929. 





FIRE ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 

The Fire Association of Philadelphia 
and its casualty rusning mate, the Con- 
stitution Indemnity, recently held a 
three day round-up in Philadelphia of 
Eastern fire special agents and Eastern 
casualty managers and special agents. 
The conference closed with a dinner giv- 


en by President Otho E. Lane at the 
Penn Athletic Club which was attended 
by company officials and department 
heads. 
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Insurance Broker’s Business, New York City or Brooklyn. 
Fire and Automobile lines desired. 
Address Box 1159 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
110 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
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F. D. Layton, President 








National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1930 


ig? agg ome 
R. M. Anderson, G. */ Cowee, C. C. Hewitt, C. L. Miller, C. B. Roulet 
F. B. Seymour, Secretary and Treasurer 
Secretaries 
R. C. Alton, L. C. Breed, H. B. Collamore 
"Assistant Secretaries 
W. C. Browne, W. W. Corry, W. H. Hinsdale, W. O. Minter, S. W. Prince 


¥ 5,000,000.00 
27,094,244.66 
19,680,239.11 
1,700,000.00 
31,744,483.71 
26,380,239.11 


S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 











SPERING HEADS RED ROOSTERS 


The Much to Be Respected Order of 
Loyal Red Roosters of Philadelphia, the 
fire office countermen’s organization, held 
its annual meeting last week. The offi- 
cers elected were: cock of the walk, John 
S. Spering; bantam cock, Harry A. Carl, 
Jr.; early bird, Charles J. Fitzgerald; 
principal scratcher, George W. Ruhl. The 
retiring cock, Elmer Van Dusen, was 
presented with a gold button. 





DEATH OF WILLIAM D. SERRAT 


William TD. Serrat, for many years 
well known in Boston underwriting cir- 
cles as a member of the local agency 
of Wheelock & Serrat, died at Malden 
last week after a two months’ illness. 
He was 80 years old. In recent years 
he had carried on the business as W. D. 
Serrat & Son. He is survived by his 
widow, his son, Harold D. Serrat, and 
a daughter. 





ROUMANIAN SUBSIDIARIES 


The Sun Insurance Office of London 
and the Victoria Insurance Co. of Ber- 
lin, according to Roumanian reports, in- 
tend to establish two Roumanian affili- 
ate companies to more intensely cultivate 
the Roumanian market. Both companies 
were working in Roumania before the 
war. 





PACIFIC BOARD NOMINEES 


Howard B. Speer has been nominated 
for president of the Fire Underwriters’ 
Association of the Pacific which holds 
its annual meeting March 3-4 at San 
Francisco. Other nominees are John H. 
Martin, vice-president; H. B. Mariner, 
secretary-treasurer; and Mrs. J. P. 
Moore, librarian. This is the education- 
al organization on the Pacific Coast. 


AETNA PROMOTES H. L. HINSON 

The Aetna (Fire) has appointed Henry 
L. Hinson as special agent in Mississippi. 
He is a native of North Carolina and 


began his insurance career in 1920 with 
a local insurance and investment com- 
pany. Three years later he became man- 


ager of the insurance department of a 
large real estate and insurance company 
in Asheville: He joined the Aetna in 
May, 1924, as special agent in the farm 
department at Raleigh and was later 
made assistant superintendent of this de- 
partment. As special agent for Missis- 
sippi Mr. Hinson will have his headquar- 
ters with State Agent Isham Beard at 
Jackson. 





Brevoort 





Madison Street, east of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN, near 
principal stores, 
banks, _ business 
houses and theatres, 
the Brevoort is pre- 
eminent among Chi- 
cago hotels for qual- 
ity of service at 
moderate cost. 
E. N. Mathews, 
President. 
R. E. Kelliher, 
Manager. 
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112TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


December 31, 1930 


RALPH B. IVES, PRESIDENT 





Capital Stock, $7,500,000 


ASSETS . ..... ~~ -$56,926,657.55 
LIABILITIES (except capital) $31,334,651.76 
POLICY-HOLDERS’ SURPLUS $25,592,005.79 





Assets 

Bonds and Stocks (Market Value) . ; , ; , $50, 110,812.69 
Real Estate, ; ‘ ‘ , , . 7 . 1,035,000.00 
Cash on Hand and in Bank, . , P , , ; 2,426,605.82 
Premiums in Course of Collection, j , P , 2,988,958.59 
Interest and Dividends Accrued, . , ; ; , 200,427.17 
Other Admitted Assets, : ‘ : j , , 164,853.28 

Total Assets, . , ; j ; ; ; $56,926,657.55 

Liabilities 

Unearned Premiums, ; ; ‘ , 4 ‘ $23,906,830.04 
Losses in Process of Adjustment, . ‘ P . ‘ 3,072,821.72 
Reserve for Dividends, ; ‘ ‘ j 375,000.00 
Reserve for Conflagrations, . P . ‘ ‘ . 2,400,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies, , ‘ ‘ 2 4 500,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses, . P ‘ P ‘ 1,080,000.00 
Capital, , ’ . 4 . ; : ; P 7,500,000.00 
Net Surplus, : , , , ; ; , ; 18,092,005.79 





Aggregate, including Capital and Surplus, . ; $56,926,657.55 


PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS SINCE ORGANIZATION - $333,703,678.43 
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J. B. Suita Foresees 
Future Optimistically 


FINANCES 
Fireman’s Fund President at Annual 
Meeting Comments on Fire, Auto 
and Marine Prospects 
B. Levison of 
man’s Fund finds reasons for encourage- 
ment in the prescnt business outlook. 
Speaking last week before the annual 
meeting of stockholders in San Francisco 
he admitted that there were many diffi- 
cult problems at hand which cannot be 
solved until the world’s purchasing power 


COMPANY STRONG 


President J. the Fire- 


has increased, but went on to say: 
“There is a distinct encouragement,” he 

said, “to be found in the situation as it 

relates to the insurance business. During 


the period of inflation conservative and 
long established underwriting practices 
in almost every class of insurance were 
largely lost sight of in the desire for 
volume and the expectation that divi- 
dends might be paid and surplus funds 
increased through financial operations. 
The apparent unusual prosperity of lead- 
ing companies attracted to insurance the 
attention of speculators and promoters. 
This resulted in the flotation of insurance 
companies to an unusual extent, leading 
to a competition more demoralizing than 


had ever been known before. The re- 
sult of this has been a sobering tend- 
ency already much in evidence and des- 
tined later on to have a most beneficial 
effect.” 

The Fireman’s Fund assets and surplus 
decreased very little during 1930, accord- 
ing to the figures submitted at the an- 


nual meeting of the stockholders held 
in San Francisco last week. Assets last 
vear were $38,046,733 compared with $39,- 
802,807 at the end of 1929 and the policy- 
holders’ surplus was $19,622,698 as against 
$20,033,165 

“As regards fire 


business, it is esti- 


mated that there will be a shrinkage in 
aggregate fire premiums of approximate- 
lv 10% and an increase in fire loss waste 


the inevitable accompaniment of de- 
periods—of approximately the 
same amount. 

“During the 


pre ssi ym 


past year special difficul- 


ties confronted fire underwriters owing 
to rate litigation, unsettled conditions 
in the fire regional organizations and 
the working out of problems resulting 


from unjustifiable rate reductions. It is 
significant to note that during 1930 twen- 
ty-seven fire insurance companies retired 
from business. 

“The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Association now appears to be func- 
tioning in an encouraging manner. Not- 
withstanding the efforts constantly being 


made to reduce accidents on street and 
highways, automcbile losses are on the 
increase both in number and costliness. 


“The marine business continues to be 
seriously depressed, due to the low ebb 
in vessel construction and foreign com- 
merce. The hull business has been fair- 
ly satisfactory. Ocean cargo business is 
not improved, nor can improvement be 
looked for until foreign commerce re- 
turns more nearly to normal. 

“Por the Fireman’s Fund 
outstanding event of 1930 was the for- 
mation of Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. 
This company was launched with a paid- 
up capital of $1,000,000 and a net sur- 
$3,000,000. It has been entered 
twenty-four states.” 


plus of 
for business in 


Not Worried Over Outlook 


In concluding his remarks, President 
Levison made the pertinent suggestion 
that to one who went through the dark 
days of 1906 in the Fireman’s Fund, fol- 
lowing the San Francisco disaster, with 
eleven millions of and gross as- 
sets of seven millions with which to meet 
there is nothing in the present 
outlook which by comparison warrants 
particular apprehension. 

The financial statement as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1930, shows assets. of $38,046,733, 
policyholders’ surplus $19,622,698. 
with last year’s statement 


losses 


them, 


with 
Compared 


group, the- 


there is shown a shrinkage in policy- 
holders’ surplus of $400,000 in round num- 
bers. Of this, approximately $300,000 has 
been made up since the books were 
closed at the end of the year. 

The reduction in gross assets was due 
to depreciation in security values of about 
$850,000 after taking advantage of the 
reserve for fluctuation in security values 
of $250,000, the remainder being ac- 
counted for by falling off in premiums 
and other shrinkages. Sharing an expe- 
rience common to all corporations with 
large investment funds, this company 
nevertheless showed a shrinkage of only 
344%, which in the circumstances was 
hardly more than nominal. 


Fireman’s Fund Comparative Statement 
\ssets 
Capital 
Policvholders’ Surplus 


OCCIDENTAL STATEMENT 

The meeting of the shareholders of the 
Occidental, a member of the Fireman’s 
Fund group, was held last week. Presi- 
dent J. B. Levison reported premium 
income of $1,091,000 against $718,000 last 
year; income from investments $168,000 
against $151,000 last year; assets $3,790,- 
000 against $3,600,000, and unearned pre- 
mium reserve $886,000 against $564,000 
last year. Policyholders’ surplus amounts 
to $1,778,000 against $1,952,000 last year. 
This, President Levison explained, was 
due to the unusual increase in unearned 
premium reserve, the result of an in- 
crease in premiums over the preceding 
year of more than 50% and the shrink- 
age in security values. 





QUEENSLAND STATEMENT 

The United States branch of the 
Queensland of Australia had assets of 
$1,861,038 and a surplus to policyholders 
of $1,030,676 at the close of 1930. The 
unearned premium reserve is $691,786. 
These figures show a gain over those of 
1929 as to assets, reserves and surplus. 
Tames Burns, chairman of the head office 
board of the Queensland, was in New 
York: last week en route to Australia 
from Scotland. 





S. O. NORTON TOKIO SPECIAL 

S. O. Norton has been appointed spe- 
cial agent of the Tokio Marine & Fire 
and the Standard of New York for east- 
ern Pennsylvania and the whole of Mary- 
land, with headquarters in Philadelphia. 
For the last four years he has been state 
agent for the National Union companies 
in West Virginia, and prior to that was 
connected with a large local agency in 
West Virginia. 





TROY AGENTS’ HEARING 

A delegation of agents representing the 
Troy local board attended a hearing at 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment at Albany on Tuesday afternoon to 
discuss some proposals for changes in 
the New York standard fire policy. The 
agents contended that the standard form 
in its present shape does not provide the 
elasticity which is essential for meeting 
the insurance needs of present day busi- 
ness. 





MISS. AGENTS’ MEETING 

The Mississippi Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will hold its annual con- 
vention in Jackson, Miss., June 16 and 17. 
This will be the second time in the last 
three years that the annual convention 
will have been held in Jackson, the meet- 
ing of last vear going to Biloxi. Officers 
of the association are: Owen T. Palmer, 
Gulfport, president; H. W. Watson, Lex- 
ington, vice-president; Ramsey Roberts, 
Jackson, secretary and treasurer. 

GANDY WITH SVEA. GROUP 

J. Ogden Gandy has been appointed 
state agent in Virginia for the Svea, 
Skandia and the Hudson, with headquar- 
ters in Richmond. He has had experi- 
ence with the New Hampshire group in 
Georgia and Alabama and more recent- 
ly with the National Union companies 
in Virginia. 





FIREMAN’S FUND CONFERENCE 

The annual fieldmen’s conference of the 
Fireman’s Fund group for the Pacific 
Coast and Rocky Mountain territory was 
held at the head office at San Francisco 
last week. The conference extended 
over five days. This is an annual event 
which brings the special agents of the 
far Western territory to the head office 
for the discussion of maior problems. The 
special agents were welcomed by Presi- 
dent J. B. Levison, and the agents of the 
conference were explained by Charles 
R. Page and Edward T. Cairns, vice- 
presidents. General and group sessions 
followed and continued during the five 
days of the conference. 


1928 1929 1930 
$34,403,956 $39,802,807 $38,046,733 
5,000,000 7,500,000 7,500,000 
13,662,939 20,033,165 19,622,698 





NIAGARA FALLS BIDS 


Following a six months’ agitation on 
the part of the Board of Education of 
Niagara Falls, seeking to reduce the 
cost of fire insurance on property under 
its control, four bids were received over 
the week-end for $7,000,000 of protec- 
tion. The Niagara Falls Insurance 
Agents’ Club, representing a large group 
of principal agencies in the up-state city, 
bid $24,957, which was $53.30 more than 
an independent bid of $24,903 submitted 
by the John Hancock Co. The Ohrt 
Agency submitted an independent bid of 
$24,905 and the Pietak Insurance Agency 
one of $25,667. The board took the bids 
under consideration prior to making an 
award. 








N. J. CHURCH FIRE SETTLED 

The total settlement of the fire loss 
of the Second Presbyterian Church in 
Newark, which was badly damaged on 
the morning of December 1, 1930, is 
$319,000, which covers the destruction of 
the church auditorium, furnishings and 
the organ. The settlement was made 
through the L. & L. & G,, Glens Falls, 
Columbia, Northern Assurance and the 
Aetna Fire. This church loss is the high- 
est church loss in Newark in thirty years. 





SCHRYVER & GEYLER MOVE 

Schryver & Geyler, New Jersey man- 
agers for the United States F. & G. and 
the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, has moved 
to larger quarters in the Lefcourt Build- 
ing, Newark. 


JOINS INDIANAPOLIS BANK 

S. A. Salmon, who has specialized 
insurance surveys and audits in the In- 
dianapolis territory for fifteen years, has 
been named manager of the insurance 
department of the Aetna Trust & Sav- 
ings Co., Indianapolis. 


Fire Responsibility 
Measure in Indiana 


NOW BEFORE STATE SENATE 





Other Insurance Measures Deal With 
Fire Mutuals and Contractors’ Lia- 
bility on Road Jobs 


Bills affecting insurance continue to be 
introduced in the Indiana legislature al- 
though the session is nearly half over, 
The insurance interests of the state are 
glad it is about half over as bills intro- 
duced from this time on have only a 
scant chance of passage. 

A bill has been introduced in the senate 
making a person who maintains a fire 
hazard, which causes an increase in the 
insurance premiums on adjacent  prop- 
erty, liable for the amount of the ex- 
cess premium and liable for all ee 
in case of fire or explosion caused by 
the hazard. The bill was referred to the 
committee on insurance. 

A bill has been introduced in the house 
of representatives which amends the state 
highway commission law to provide that 
on acceptance of one mile or more of 
new pavement, the contractor shall be re- 
lieved of liability the same as if the entire 
contract had been accepted. Heretofore 
a contractor with say a four mile con- 
tract had to wait until the completion 
of the entire contract before any of it 
was accepted and if a certain part was 
not accepted, the liability companies were 
liable for the entire job. Now acceptance 
is possible for each mile, if this bill is 
passed, with resultant decrease in lia- 
bility as each mile is completed. 

Another house bill permits mutual in- 
surance companies to write the same 
types of insurance that now are written 
by domestic stock companies providing 
such mutual companies possess the sur- 
plus required of domestic stock compa- 
nies. 

Another house bill provides that 200 
or more persons may form mutual fire, 
storm or theft insurance companies with 
territories limited to ten counties, and 
with a minimum of 250 risks involving 
a total risk of not more than $500,000. 





DEATH OF GEO. W. GANTT 


George W. Gantt, assistant manager of 
the Southern department of the Royal 
and Queen of Atlanta, died at his home 
in that city last week following a heart 
attack. He was 44 years of age and 
leaves a wife, son and daughter. He 
was connected with the Queen for about 
twenty years and was assistant manager 
when the management of the Royal and 
Queen in the South was combined a few 
years ago. 
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Our new All Risks Personal 
Effects policy gives the most 
complete protection ever of- 
fered. Every client on your 
leXoo) <a Me Mi of cos) of-(o1 MR Co) a LATS 
latest America Fore policy. 


The AMERICA. FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY  FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
ERNEST STURM . Chairmen of the Boards 


. . — PAUL L. HAID. President | Ne Ww Yo rk N. yY 
Eighty Maiden Lane, THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY ? 
ERNEST STURM. Chairinan of the Board is 
WADE FETZER. Vice Chairman 
PAUL L.HAID. President 
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TALES of the ROAD 


New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 


E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 








The other day I had occasion to go to 
Deposit, Broome County, from Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., and getting off the train at 
Deposit the depot agent scanned all the 
passengers and finally selecting me asked 
whether I was a missionary. This some- 
what flabbergasted me, for I have been 
taken for a judge, a priest, a spy, even a 
bootlegger, but never for a missionary. 

However, it is my policy to answer all 
questions accurately if I can without giv- 
ing tos much information, and I said I 
Was not a missionary. 

“Well,” said he, “I got a wire this 
morning from headquarters stating that 
I was to meet a missionary coming on 
this train, just that and nothing more. 
They, the darn fools, did not even say 
whether the missionary was to be a man 
or a woman and while you don’t really 
look like a missionary or a martyr, look- 
ing too well fed and prosperous and 
healthy, you did look more like a mis- 
sionary than the Italian laborers, summer 
people and cheap salesmen that landed 
here this morning. So by elimination | 
picked on you.” 

I thanked him for the compliment and 
told him I would immortalize the inci- 
dent in this paper. I grew well acquaint- 
ed with him and he gave me a lot of valu- 
able information about parties in town. 
It is a fact that in a town of this size, 
says about 2,000 to 5,000, one can get bet- 
ter information about the standing, etc., 
of a prospective agent by asking the tick- 
et agent, who is not dependent for his liv- 
ing on the local community and therefore 
freer to express himself openly and truth- 
fully than from local townsmen who are 
very careful about talking about any of 
their townsmen, social and business con- 
siderations forcing them to be guarded 
for obvious reasons. 

I have obtained a great deal of reliable 
and useful information from railroad 
ticket agents in times past.. This episode 
teaches that it sometimes pays to be 
taken as a missionary and not resent it, 
for it led up to my getting information 
on the basis of which I could safely act 
in the appointment of an agent. 

ae 

What a Local Agency May Produce 

A prominent and successful special 
agent in eastern New York, now at the 
home office of the Continental group, 
married a very charming young woman 
in our Catskill, N. Y., agent’s office. I 
visited this agency frequently, having 
been connected with it in one way or 
the other for over thirty years. 


Considerable time, however, elapsed 


between my last visit while this lady was. 


still working there, and the time when I 
met her husband with her on their hon- 
eymoon trip to Saranac Inn, N. Y., during 
our convention in 1925 or 1926. (I may 
be wrong on these dates.) He said that 
his wife wanted to meet me again, for she 
remembered me well from my visits. 1] 
could not place her for a moment, and 
she laughed and said: 

“Don’t you remember that you gave 
me a box of candy nearly every time 
you called at Catskill?” 

Immediately the whole picture flashed 
back into my mind. Her husband watched 
us with a great deal of amusement, and 
said: 

“Oho! I always thought Mr. Horn- 
bostel got business out of an office by 
faithful service, but I see now he did it 
by rank bribery with candy.” 

My reply or repartee, as the French 
would say, was that he got something 


more and bigger and better out of that 
office than I ever did by selling himself 
as prospective husband to this very effi- 
cient girl, and that while he probably 
didn’t use candy he must have used a 
lot of candied words to win her. 

This teaches that sometimes there is 
more to get in an agency than just pre- 
miums and that romance may sprout even 
In a prosaic insurance office. 

* x 
River Mining in Pennsylvania 

At Harrisburg, the capital of Pennsyl- 
vania, during my travels through that 
territory in 1922 to 1924, I was much in- 
terested in what is called river mining, 
carried on in the Susquehanna River, flow- 
ing alongside the city. Briefly stated it 
consists of recovering the fine anthracite 
coal waste that has been washed down 
from the coal mines farther north from 
the river sand by pumping or dredging 
or suction, and then separating the sand 
trom the coal recovered. 

Originally this was carried on in a 
small way by individuals who made a 
good living out of selling this coal dust 
to city consumers. This is still done but 
the business has recently assumed larger 
Proportions and big companies have be- 
come interested. 

I learned that a large part of the fuel 
used by the municipal pumping, power 
and electric plants on opposite sides of 
the river comes from river mines. 

This coal has a great advantage for 
power plants in that it is already almost 
pulverized, which is the form in which 
power and heating plants want it. This 
Saves them the expense of grinding their 
coal first. 

As the river bottom belongs to the 
state it is a “free for all” industry, but 
the Operators have to pay the farmers 
owning the riparian rights rental for 
using their lands for ingress and egress, 
and they get quite a tidy sum for this. 

In addition, these thrifty farmers sued 
the coal miners for “polluting” their ag- 
ricultural uplands with coal dust and re- 
ceived an award from the defendants. So 
they caught them “going and coming” ; 
in other words they got money because 
the fine coal deposits were washed down 
over their lands (and into the river bed) 
and they get a neat sum for rental of 
their polluted (?) lands from the river 
miners for passing over their lands, this 
revenue made possible to them by the 
same “polluting” agent, i. e., recovery of 
coal dust from the river. 

* * 
One Way to Find a Place 

I had an agent in northern New York 
with whom I had to do a lot of driving 
within a radius of from fifty to eighty 
miles from Plattsburgh, sometimes con- 
suming a week. Some places were hard 
to find and he had forgotten the exact 
location of others. He developed a mania 
for just driving on indefinitely when he 
could not find a place and did not want 
to admit that he did not know where 
the place was. 

I stood this several times and finally 
I told him that I could not see how 
one could find a place by just driving on 
and on. The futility and absurdity of 
the thing never seemed to strike him 
forcibly—going through a lot of motions 
without knowing what for. I got a lot 
of amusement out of it, after all. 

* * x 


Banquet Abominations 
The trouble with banquets in modern 
conventions or field club gatherings 1s 


that they never start at the appointed 
hour, with the result that many people 
have to wait too long, get over hungry 
and suffer in health. Those who have 
liquid appetizers don’t care when they 
get anything to eat, but these delays have 
spoiled a good time for many and the 
lack of consideration shown in this re- 
spect by others who don’t care whether 
they eat or not, is colossal. 

At the field club dinners I hurry from 
my hotel to be at the club dinner at 
seven, and then have to wait until half 
past eight or nine before I get a morsel 
of food. I have a healthy appetite and 
stomach, and don’t intend to bring on ill 
health by such foolish waits. In several 
cases I have taken a light supper to guard 
against the ill effects of these vexatious 
delays. 

Another nuisance at banquets are the 
professional entertainers, especially the 
noisy jazz bands and noisy professional 
song leaders. Just when you get ac- 
quainted with some one at your table 
someone gets up and makes you sing 
some song, or the jazz bands make A-1 
intelligent conversation impossible. 

Why do we stand such a racket put 
over on us by otherwise intelligent men, 
with the evident thought or desire to 
please us? 

I am not alone in these opinions—hun- 
dreds of men have told me that—and 
still the asinine noise goes on. Can’t Am- 
erican ingenuity devise something better 
in this matter than cheap vaudeville per- 
formances and noisy jazz? Why not 
have some real music (and good sing- 
ing) and not a jazz band that isn’t mak- 
ing all the noise it can every minute 
without any rest for us? 

At our summer meetings we solve the 
problem, I think, by having our own tal- 
ent furnish both music and entertain- 
ment in orderly and entertaining fashion. 
Some people are not happy, anyway, un- 
less they have a lot of noise about them. 
Conventions are becoming a nuisance in- 
stead of a pleasure on account of some 
of the features outlined above. I play 
no favorites; this is meant as well for 
company conventions as for special 
agents’ and local agents’ functions. 

x * x 
South American Trade Bars 

We otherwise progressive American 
business men fall down in the South Am- 
erican export business, for we overlook 
the desires of possible South American 
customers by taking the attitude of mind 
that they aren’t entitled to the gratifica- 
tion of their desires in the way they want 
their merchandise sent them. 

Secretary Mellon, who certainly knows 
what he is talking about, touched on this 
point at a banquet and said among other 
things that until we get rid of this su- 
perior frame of mind we will lose out in 
the large South American markets, now 
scientifically, intelligently and “psycho- 
logically” exploited by Europeans. We 
pat ourselves on the back too much. This 
also goes for insurance, by the way. 

Mr. Mellon told how a large shipment 
of valuable merchandise was returned to 
an American export house because the 
goods were wrapped in green paper In- 
stead of red, as requested. 

“O, hell,” said the exporter, “we don’t 
pack them in green and why should these 
darned Indians ’way up the Amazon want 
something different than we have? 

Mr. Mellon said that it so happens 
that green is considered the color of the 
devil and evil demons on the Upper Ama- 
zon, and that the merchant there simply 
could not sell anything wrapped in green 
paper. Mr. Mellon said that the lack of 
adaptability of American business men in 
dealing with foreign customers is driving 
a lot of business in South and Central 
America to European competitors. 

I know this as I was in South American 
business myself, and it was a fact that a 
concern in Buffalo which manufactured 
sugar machinery and whose largest trade 
was in Mexico would not even publish 
its literature in Spanish, and part of my 
work was to transcribe their literature 
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and specifications into Spanish for our 
Mexican customers. 
* * x 
Deferring to Customers’ Wishes 

A parallel experience with an insurance 
company was had by me when I was 
manager of the Canadian department of 
an American company which had on its 
directorate many German names of hon- 
orable standing. It was after the war and 
I wisely decided it was best to leave all 
these names off the policies including my 
own, as Canadians then did not under- 
stand that a man may be a loyal Amer- 
ican even though not of English descent, 
and that many racial elements entered 
into the making of the American people 
ever since the discovery of America. 

When, however, there was a change in 
the management, the new chairman of 
the board of directors insisted that all 
these names should be put on, and if 
the Canadians didn’t like it, why all the 
worse for them, and that they would 
have to take our policies with all those 
German names and like it—just as the 
above named merchant wanted to force 
green packages on his South American 
consumers. 

Many resignations followed, of course. 
The American business mind is some- 
times quite puerile and provincial. The 
English and German merchant gives his 
customer what he wants even if contrary 
to his own notions, and gets the business 
in the same manner that we got busi- 
ness when we deferred to the wishes of 
our Canadian agents; when we no longer 
did, we lost out. 





EXTENDS GERMAN BUSINESS 

The Commercial Union has received 
licenses for writing waterpipe damage, 
riot, burglary and robbery insurance in 
Germany. 
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Harrington Answers 
Branch Office Threats 


ASKS LOCAL AGENCY SUPPORT 





Believes Attacks on Agents Now Help 
to Hinder Return to Normal Condi- 
tions in Insurance 





W. Eugene Harrington, prominent lo- 
cal agent of Atlanta, Ga., and former 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, believes that the sup- 
porters of the local agency system among 
company men should rally to its defense 
when attacked with threats of a substi- 
tution of the branch office system. He 
says in a letter to the New York Journal 
of Commerce that the many remarks 
made about the possibility of an exten- 
sion of the branch office system have 
an ill effect upon local agency morale 
during times when every constructive 
force should be utilized to aid insurance. 

In his communication Mr. Harrington 
says: 

“Editor of The Journal of Commerce: 

“Sir—I note that your comment in 
your January 7 issue in connection with 
the New Jersey commission situation 
carries the implication of threat to the 
American agency system through sub- 
stitution of branch offices. 

“l am in thorough accord with the 
thought that agency-company relations 
should not be determined in legislative 
halls and have repeatedly expressed my- 
self on this subject during my adminis- 
tration as president of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. This let- 
ter has no bearing on the merits of the 
New Jersey controversy, but deals spe- 
cifically with the constantly published 
threats of the substitution of branch of- 
fices for the American agency system. 

“T seriously doubt whether due con- 
sideration has been given to the dam- 
age done the producing end of the bus- 
iness by these constant publications. 

“Energetic measures need to be taken 
for business development to offset the 
startling premium decline of 1930. This 
requires investment of capital and effort 
on the part of the insurance producing 
force, the agent. He cannot hope to 
secure immediate return on this invest- 
ment. Can he be expected to make an 
investment for future return in the face 
of constantly published threats of the 
destruction of his business? 

Branch Offices Cost More 

“It is my personal judgment that a 
branch office overhead in addition to a 
producer’s cost will inevitably result in 
a higher acquisition cost than is now 
paid. In fact, it is not denied that the 
existing branch offices (with very few 
exceptions) are operated at a higher cost 
than agency commissions. 

“The country is passing through an 
economic upheaval, which though un- 
pleasant, will result in sounder business 
conditions when it is all over. If the 
agency force is facing a disturbance of 
a different character, but equally as se- 
rious in its results, then it would seem 
that the quicker we get it over with, 
the better it will be for all concerned. 
Certainly having this threat hung over 
our heads is retarding agency develop- 
ment and should either be removed or 
avowedly disclaimed. 

“From an agency viewpoint, I see the 
very grave necessity of a concerted move 
on the part of the companies to restore 
agency morale and to promote agency 
development. Would it not be better for 
these companies, who desire to operate 
on a branch office system, to entirely 
disassociate themselves from those that 
desire to operate on an agency system, 
each group throwing its full support to 
its respective producing forces and de- 
pending solely upon those sources for 
livelihood ? 

“This would at least be a case of sur- 
vival of the fittest; and if the branch of- 
fice system in its entirety demonstrates 
itself to be the more economically sound, 
then it deserves to survive and no sound 
thinking agent will have any fault to find. 

“The difficulty in the present situation 


is that certain companies are attempting 
to feed out of both troughs, and those 
companies that are dependent upon the 
agency trough are naturally and prop- 
erly dissatisfied. 

“Those companies desiring to operate 
on the branch office system have no 
right to expect to receive the benefits 
in any measure growing out of the Am- 
erican agency system and this premise 
extends far beyond the mere agency 
force. 

“Unless something is done to lend the 
active encouragement and support to the 
sales force of insurance, thus justifying 
an immediate further investment of cap- 
ital and time for the future development, 
a further declining premiums income may 
be well anticipated. 

“T know of no sales force that could 
be expected to produce and develop busi- 
ness under a constant threat of destruc- 


Lord Nelson 


, 


Won Security for England’s Commerce 


When Lord Nelson engaged the combined fleets of France and Spain at 


Trafalgar, he risked the loss of England’s naval power for the establishment 
of commercial security. 


BONITO GETS. NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Will Handle Inland Marine Lines for 
Prominent New England Company; 
Agency Growing Fast 
The New Hampshire Fire of Manches- 
ter, N. H., has appointed Alan H. Bo- 
nito & Co., Inc., of New York, as gen- 
eral agents for inland marine business. 
This marks the entrance of this large 
New England company into the inland 
marine field in an active way. The com- 
pany’s agents will report their inland 

business through the general agency. 
Alan H. Bonito & Co., Inc., started 
early last September as inland marine 
general agents for the National Liberty 
of the Home of New York group. The 
agency has expanded rapidly under the 
direction of Alan H. Bonito, its head, 
and the added facilities will permit it to 





take care of the large volume of business 
which it handles. Mr. Bonito gained his 
early inland marine experience with Wm. 
H. McGee & Co. After several years 
with that organization he resigned early 
in 1930 to go with the Fireman’s Fund 
in New York. He stayed with this com- 
pany only a few months and in August 
made a quick trip to London. Upon his 
return he opened his general agency at 
25 Gold Street. 





H. L. SLOAT ELECTED 


Hubert L. Sloat, president of the Sloat 
Insurance Agency of Montclair, has been 
made secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of that town. Mr. Sloat is one 
of the leading agents in his community 
and has taken an active part in the af- 
fairs of his town as well as the organi- 
zation of which he has been made an 
officer. 








In victory, he gained security for the wealth and commerce of his country, 
though it cost England the life of her beloved Lord Nelson. 


* * * * * 


The business man and property owner of today need not risk the possibility 
of loss, for the strength of a policy in the Fireman’s Fund or one of its 
affiliated Companies will afford ample protection. 


Any agent who represents the Automobile Department of the Fireman’s Fund 
Companies may sell Fire and Theft, Collision, Property Damage, Public 


Liability and other coverages, with complete confidence. 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, OCCIDENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMAN’S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
and on the Pacific Coast the OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Fire » Marine + Automobile » Casualty » Fidelity » Surety 
NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


... and affiliated companies: 


CHICAGO 





BOSTON ATLANTA 
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To Questions On Explosion Covers 


Replies to List of Dozen Queries Tell What Policy Insures and 
Its Relations to Fire Contracts, Plate Glass 
and Other Damage 


A number of interesting questions and 
answers with respect to explosion tmsur- 
ance are given in the latest issue of The 
P.F. & M. Producer, the business build- 
ng publication of the Philadelphia Fire 
& Marine of the Insurance Co. of North 
America fleet. These questions and an- 
swers give briefly but definitely a lot of 
valuable information on explosion lines 
and should be of aid to the local producer. 
They are given herewith: 

1. IVhat 


en 
COVE § 


does the explosion policy 

\ll direct loss or damage by explosion, 
excluding explosions originating within 
steam boilers, pipes, flywheels, engines and 
machinery connected therewith and oper- 
ated thereby. 

2. How can these latter explosion has- 
ards be insured? 

Under a casualty company policy. 

3. Does the fire policy cover separate 
explosion loss or damage? 

No—except in the case of certain risks 
in certain locations, and then only against 
inherent explosion hazard and by special 
fire rate promulgation. 

4. Does the fire policy EVER cover 
explosion loss or damage? 

Only when explosion comes as a direct 
result of fire. 

5. Does our explosion policy cover 
damage caused by explosion not on the 
premises of the assured? 

Yes—this is one of the strongest argu- 
ments for explosion insurance. 

6. Is there a limit to this feature? 

No—it covers explosion anywhere. 

Tie-up With Fire Insurance 


7. Why does the company usually imn- 
sist that fire insurance be carried (though 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
Connecticut Insurance Dep’t in Regular 
Examination Finds London & Lanca- 
shire Companies All Right 
That the London & Lancashire group 
of insurance companies is in a sound 
financial condition is indicated by the 
regular quadrennial examination of four 
of these companies by the Connecticut 
insurance department, reports of which 


were released recently by Insurance 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham. The 
companies examined were the Orient, 


which was chartered by the Connecticut 
legislature in 1867, and the United States 
branches of the London & Lancashire, 
the Law Union & Rock and the Pearl 
Assurance, all of London. The examina- 
tion reports were signed by Chief Exam- 
iner Frederick A. Norton. 

Two other companies which belong to 
the London & Lancashire group, the Lon- 
don & Lancashire Indemnity and _ tlie 
Safeguard, were not examined by the 
insurance department, being New York 
corporations. 





N. J. FIRE CHIEFS MEET 

The members of the New Jersey State 
Fire Chiefs Association at their meeting 
in Newark recently heard Motor Ve- 
hicle Commissioner Harold G. Hoffman 
urge support for a bill now before the 
New Jersey legislature making it man- 
datory for municipalities to insure fire 
and police apparatus. He said that 
though a municipality could not be sued 
the drivers of these vehicles were not 
immune from legal action in case of ac- 
cident. The bill was introduced by As- 
semblyman Fox of Essex County. Leon 
A. Watson of the New Jersey Schedule 
Rating Office spoke on fire prevention 
and the need for good building codes. 


not necessarily in our company) 
explosion insurance is written? 

Because explosion insurance under no 
circumstances pays fire loss or damage. 
In case of fire following an explosion, the 
fire loss must be paid by a fire policy. 
When such a situation arises and there 
is no fire policy, much misunderstanding 
is likely to be caused. 

8. IVhat types of explosion insurance 
are available? 

Property damage (buildings, contents), 
prospective earnings, rent, rental value, 
leasehold interest, legal liability. 

9. Does the explosion policy cover 
breakage of glass? 

Yes, but only if specifically so stated 
on the policy and then only up to 10% 
of the total building value, but “in no 
event shall this company be liable for a 
greater proportion of such loss or damage 
than the amount which this policy bears 
to the total amount of all similar insur- 
ance, whether or not such other insurance 
shall include liability for loss or damage 
to glass.” 

10. Js it advisable to write a separate 
plate glass policy? 

By all means. 

11. IVhat are the other exclusions of 
the explosion policy? 

Loss to accounts, bills, currency, deeds, 
evidences of debt, money, notes or securi- 
ties. 

Loss by theft. 

Loss caused by military or naval forces 
of foreign enemies. 

Explosions originating 
boilers, etc. See 1 and 2.) 

12. Is there a co-insurance feature ? 

Yes, 50% co-insurance is mandatory on 
the explosion policy. 


when 


within steam 


CAMDEN 1930 STATEMENT 
The Camden Fire of Camden, N. J., 
closed 1930 with total assets of $13,241,- 
713 compared with $13,782,098. The net 
surplus is $4,821,606 as against $5,306,744 
the previous year, while unearned pre- 
mium reserve is now $5,350,275 compared 
with $5,395,535. The capital remains at 
$2,000,000. The net premium receipts 
last vear were $5,249,103 or only 1.08% 
less than in 1929. President William T. 
Read believes that the business depres- 
sion is nearing its end and that 1931 
will witness general improvements. The 
company’s financial statement is excel- 

lent considering the 1930 depression. 





W. A. DAILY TRANSFERRED 
W. A. Daily, who has been special 
agent of the North British & Mercantile 
in Texas, has been transferred to eastern 
North Carolina, with headquarters in the 


Greensboro Bank & Trust Co. building 


at Greensboro. He succeeds G. G. Mose- 
ly, resigned. Mr. Daily received his early 
training in the New York offices of the 
North British before going to the Texas 
field. He is a native of North Carolina. 





THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


E. J. Montague, vice-president and 
general sales supervisor of the Conti- 
nental National, Denver, addressed the 
class of the school of commerce, Denver 
University, on “Handling Human Na- 
ture” and “Building A Successful Per- 
sonality.” 





TALK ON FIRE CHECK 
A talk on “Fire Prevention and What 
It Means to the United States” was 
given recently before the members of 
the Jersey City Lions’ Club by T. Alfred 
Fleming of the National Board. 


PHOENIX GROUP ASSETS 





$69,410,517 at End of Last Year; Showed 
Only a Small Decline; $559,164 
Underwriting Profit 

The companies in the Phoenix Fire 
of Hartford group, the Phoenix, Connec- 
ticut Fire and Equitable Fire & Marine, 
had a combined surplus last year of $32,- 
710,059 compared with $33,906,289 at the 
close of 1929. The total admitted assets 
of the three companies were $69,410,517 
compared with $72,010,895 the year be- 
fore. 

The surplus of the Phoenix Fire was 
$20,528,429, a decrease of $1,565,949. Sur- 
plus of the Connecticut Fire at $8,712,614 
showed a gain of $449,828; and surplus 
of Equitable Fire & Marine amounted 
to $3,469,016, a decrease of $80,108. 

President Edward Milligan presented 
the annual statement at the meeting of 
stockholders over which Henry H. Con- 
land presided. Mr. Milligan stated that 
premium income of the three companies 
was $18,811,276 in 1930, a decrease of 
$1,873,461, or 9.1%. A reduction in the 
average rates between the year 1929 and 
1930 made a difference in premium in- 
come of approximately $1,089,354. Losses 
incurred were $9,753,210, or 51.8%; and 
expenses were $9,464,983 or 50.3%. A 
trade loss of $406,916 or 2.1%, which, 
after giving effect to a decrease in re- 
serves of $966,080 produced a net under- 
writing profit of $559,164. 

The gross investment income of three 
companies was $3,118,281, an increase of 
$133,680. Deducting therefrom the divi- 
dends paid the Phoenix by Connecticut 
Fire and Equitable Fire & Marine, and 
a Federal tax item, leaves $2,479,765. This 
sum, plus the net underwriting profit of 
$559,164, and less the stockholders’ tax 
of $257,030, or $2,781,898 represents the 
net earnings of the Phoenix for 1930. 





MERCHANTS FIRE FIGURES 





Income Well Maintained in Year of De- 
pression; Capital Increased in 1930; 
Assets Decline Some 

The Merchants Fire of New York had 
assets of $13,201,454 and net surplus of 
$3,617,080 at the end of 1930. These 
figures compared with $14,892,547 and $5,- 
405,095 for the same items a year ago. 
The unearned premium reserve is now 
$4,215,095 as against $4,151,226 showing 
that the company’s premium income was 
maintained. The 1930 premiums were 
$3,745,201, a drop of only $55,000 from 
the previous year. The capital of the 
company was increased last year from 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000, and part of this 
was accomplished by a transfer of sur- 
plus to capital through a stock dividend. 

At the board of directors’ meeting the 
regular quarterly dividend of fifty cents 
a share on the common stock and $1.75 
on the preferred was declared, payable 
February 2 to stockholders of record 
January 26. 





TO ENLARGE LOCAL BOARD 

The members of the Warren County 
Association of New Jersey have called 
a meeting of insurance agents in War- 
ren, Hunterdon and Sussex counties, 
which will be held on Monday, March 
16, at Hackettstown, N. J. The purpose 
of the meeting is for the organizing of 
a larger local board. It is planned to 
have several officers of the New Jersey 
Underwriters’ Association on hand to ex- 
plain the advantages of such an organi- 
zation. 





ANOTHER GERMAN FAILURE 


News from Europe reports the collapse — 


of another small company, the Mecklen- 
burgische Rueck (Mecklenburg Reinsur- 
ance Co.). It had a capital of Mk. 
2,000,000 of which 25% was paid up. The 
company has lost more than half of its 
capital and has asked for a receiver but 
in well informed circles in Germany it is 
believed that the compulsory agreement 
which the management of the company 
is trying to have arranged by the courts 
will not be completed and that it. will 
become an ordinary bankruptcy. 





—="_ 





Prominent Broker 








EDWARD W. DART 


Edward W. Dart is the new vice-presi- 
dent of the well-known New York in- 
surance brokerage house of Hamilton & 
Wade, Inc. He has been a prominent fig- 
ure in brokerage circles for years and 
gained prominence through his handling 
of the Hearst account when he was presi- 
dent of White & Dart, Inc. Edward W. 
— is president of Hamilton & Wade, 
nc. 





BOSTON RULES STRENGTHENED 


The Boston Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers has adopted amendments to its con- 
stitution to strengthen the rules hav- 
ing to do with the payment of excess 
brokerage commissions. Under the terms 
of the amended by-laws each member of 
the board is obliged to contribute to a 
membership fund on or before July 1, 
1931, $750 and thereafter applicants for 
membership shall contribute the same 
amount, which amount shall be continued 
intact and drawn upon to pay penalties 
sustained under ‘the new rules. 





N. B. & M. JERSEY STATE AGENT 

S. R. Howard has been appointed by 
the North British & Mercantile group 
as state agent for the entire state of 
New Jersey with full supervision of the 
field work. His associates are Special 
Agents Charles H. Ebbetts and John D. 
Sullivan. All three will have offices at 
24 Commerce street, Newark. This re- 
vision of the special agent fields will 
make for better service to agents and 
will facilitate the handling of business. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE STATEMENT 
The New Hampshire Fire of Man- 
chester, N. H., had assets at the close 
of 1930 of $17,750,178, compared with 
$18,432,526 the year before. The net sur- 
plus was $8,380,739 as against $8,504,303 
and the capital remains the same at $3,- 
000. The unearned premium reserve 
is $5,212,083 compared with $5,554,489. 
This company stood the year of depres- 
sion in fine shape and emerged with very 
little change from the end of 1929. The 
New Hampshire enjoys excellent man- 
agement and has a fine agency plant. 





BANKERS & SHIPPERS 

The Bankers & Shippers ended last 
year with assets of $5,802,485 or only a 
small decline from those of 1929 which 
were $6,398,540. The net surplus is 
$1,775,068 compared with $2,242,920. The 
unearned premium reserve at the end of 
1930 was $2,414,344 as against $2,439,540 
the year before. The decrease in this 


item likewise was insignificant in a year 
when general production of business de- 
clined heavily. The company has capital 
of $1,000,000. 
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Globe & Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 William St., New York City 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Bonds and Mortgages.......................- $ 139,609.90 ELE Oe eee ee eto $ 7,000,000.00 

U. &. Laerty Bonde... 509,100.00 Ce RTT ee 44,315,436.03 

Government, City, Railroad and : 

other Bonds and Stocks................ 93,855,135.00 | Reinsurance Reserve ...................... 26,803,146.42 

Cash in Banks and Offfice.................. 3,784,621.70 Losses in course of Adjustment.... 12,122,958.00 
- Premiums in Course of Collection.... 7,216,343.56 a 
- ethos 446,013.79 Commission and other Items.......... 10,750,000.00 
: Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid . Reserve for Taxes and Depreciation 5,000,000.00 
id SE sie aceginsicdions 40,716.40 
ig 
7 $105,991,540.45 $105,991,540.45 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS.__-_-_-_- $51,315,436.03 


Losses settled and paid since organization over $259,000,000.100 Losses settled and paid 1929 $17,513,631.10 


ISSUES POLICIES AGAINST 


Fire, Marine, Tornado, Earthquake, Hail, Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Inland Marine Transportation, Parcel Post, Automobile, Aviation Insurance. 


Agents in Canada, Manila, Shanghai, London and Principal European Cities 








T 

yy 

f E. C. Jameson, President 

"| Lyman Candee, Vice-President A. H. Witthohn, Secretary 

: W. H. Paulison, Vice-President A. G. Cassin, Secretary 

r J. H. Mulvehill, Vice-Pres. and Secy. J. L. Hahn, Assistant Secretary 

" J. D. Lester, Vice-President Scott Coleman, Assistant Secretary 

A. W. Taylor, Local Secretary 

a 

h 

)3 * ° ° ° 

: Progress since Consolidation in 1899 

: Assets Reinsurance Reserve Surplus 

et SEE kG ae eee es $529,282.59 $26,832.54 $3,038.94 

. eee 3,932,447.83 1,753,038.09 1,256,146.92 
Bee Day BO: . owe ba ec evden: 5,255,362.12 1,936,224.86 2,365,363.37 
re 10,178,345.13 3,532,023.67 4,769,684.89 

st SS Se errr 42,765,374.55 16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 

i Sh Bp BWP. <a ob ek See nee 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 

is Bes Day ROU. we ok ee eee ees 71,740,996.83 21,162,599.90 25,610,575.98 

r Se OE. ce eke ee ess 80,193,738.67 21,794,727.64 29,514,699.03 

10 Ses Bey BO kes ce i i ee eaes 98,190,644.96 24,332,695.62 37,252,917.34 

is Be ee ES eae aeey uu we 105,991,540.45 26,803,146.42 44,315,436.03 
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National Union Fire Celebrates 


Tomorrow Its 30th Anniversary 


Prominent Pittsburgh Company Has Made Remarkable 
Growth in Comparatively Short Period; Dynamic Per- 
sonality of President E. E. Cole Has Played Big Role; 
Mellons on Strong Board of Directors 


Tomorrow, Saturday, February 14, 
marks the thirtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the National Union Fire of 
Pittsburgh. And last month President 
E. E. Cole of this company began his 
twenth-sixth year as president, although 
he was the chief executive officer of the 
company when it was organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1901. The late James W. Arrott 
was the first president. 

luring these thirty years in which the 
National Union has made steady prog- 
ress despite many obstacles, the com- 
pany’s financial structure has grown from 
an initial capital of $500,000 and surplus 
of $250,000 to total assets of more than 
$23,000,000. These include present day 
capital of $5,500,000 and a surplus to pol- 
icvhoiders in excess of $8,000,000. To 
Mr. Cole personally goes much of the 
credit for this splendid expansion be- 
cause of his boundless energy and op- 
timism and deep knowledge of fire in- 
surance. 

Until 1913 the growth of the National 
Union Fire was entirely from its direct 
writing. In that year, however, it ac- 
quired control of the business of the 
Calumet Insurance Co. of Chicago, then 
a well-known company in the middle 
west. Since then the National Union 
has acquired the Union of Pittsburgh 
in 1921, the Birmingham Fire of Penn- 
syivania in 1926, the Atlantic of Miami 
in 1928 and the American Founders Fire 
of Milwaukee, also in 1928. 

In order to meet the demands for writ- 
ing diversified lines, the National Union 
Indemnity was organized in 1925 with a 
cash capital of $500,000. This has since 
been increased to $1,000,000. The finan- 
cial growth of the National Union Fire 
itself, the parent company, is briefly but 
clearly shown in the following table of 
capital increases from the time of or- 
ganization to 1930: 


Capital Changes 


Organization .... $ 500,000 
ONS: ccc ese ees 750,000 
oly Sey ee he 900,000 
LORS oe etw owen 1,000,000 
OAD 2 cama cients 1,300,000 
Us ieee tee 1,500,000 
Oe eect ee tans 2,000,000 
Bee teh Seis eos 2,500,000 
he ORS oe eee 3,500,000 
LOAF. awkatkeenness 4,000,000 
Ua RRR rere ee 5,000,000 
IOS. osnoeeamnuiven 5,500,000 


In February, 1901, the National Union 
Fire opened its offices, consisting of two 
small rooms on the third floor of the 
Standard Building on Wood Street, Pitts- 
burgh. From the Standard Building, the 
company moved into a four-room suite 
on the top floor (18th) of the new Arrott 
Building in 1902. This building is also 
located on Wood Street. 

Feeling the need of more space, in 1910 
the offices were moved to the twenty- 
first floor of the Oliver Building on 
Smithfield Street. There it occupied 
about 40% of the floor and it was im- 
possible to secure enough space to have 
the printing department with the other 
offices so it was moved to the Binley 
Building on Seventh Avenue. 

Then, in 1917 the offices were again 
moved, this time to the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building on Seventh Avenue and 
the printing department was moved into 
the Stevenson & Foster Building, on the 
same street. This time the company was 
located on the thirteenth floor and oc- 
cupied about half the floor space. 

Being greatly handicapped for quar- 
ters, the company broke ground for its 


own home office building at 139 Univer- 
sity Place in the Oakland District of 
Pittsburgh, and in 1923 moved into it. 
Now there is an addition to it, a seven- 
story building on the same plot of 
ground, and connected with the old by 
corridors. 

There is still an office in the downtown 
section of Pittsburgh, on the eighth floor 
of the Arrott Building, under the super- 
vision of Allegheny County Department 
Manager James G. Berry. 


Strong Boards of Directors 


The National Union companies have 
especially strong directorates, with sev- 
eral representatives of the Mellon inter- 
ests on each. Andrew W. Mellon, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury at Washington, 
who has served under Presidents Hard- 
ing, Coolidge and Hoover, is a director 
and also vice-president of the fire com- 
pany. R. B. Mellon, president of the 
Mellon National Bank, is likewise a di- 
rector and also vice-president of the in- 
demnity company. W. L. Mellon, presi- 
dent of the Gulf Oil Corporation, is an- 
other director of both companies. 

Other prominent western Pennsylvania 
business men who are directors of one 
or both of the companies include George 
L. Craig, president of the Chartiers Oil 
Co.; Roy A. Hunt, president of the Alu- 
minum Co. of America; H. C. McEldom- 
ney, president of the Union Trust Co.; 
A. C. Robinson, president of the Peoples- 
Pittsburgh Trust Co., and David B. Oli- 
ver, of the Oliver Iron & Steel Co. 

In addition to President Cole, who has 
been with the National Union Fire for 
thirty years, the following employes have 
been with the company for twenty years 
or longer: 

W. H. Hetzel, assistant secretary, 29 
years. 


E. J. Markland, loss accountant, 28 
years. 

C. C. Waterman, agency accountant, 
27 vears. 


W. A. Strouss, assistant treasurer, 25 
years. 

J. G. Berry, manager, AHegheny Coun- 
tv department, 25 years. 

T. C. Stuart, assistant in fire loss de- 
partment, 25 years. 

Miss Marion Young, secretary to the 
president, 24 years. 

Miss Minnie Walker, utility clerk, 24 
years. 
~ Today the National Union companies 
have 500 employes in the home office and 
331 in the field. 

Recollections of T. Magill Patterson 

Two former employes of the National 
Union Fire, Vice-president Guy E. 
Beardsley of the Aetna (Fire), and T. 
Magill Patterson, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Fire, cite some recollections of 
their experience with the company and 
pay tributes to President Cole in the cur- 
rent issue of the National Union Insur- 
ance News Items. Mr. Patterson was 
the first National Union employe. He 
says in part: 

“Thirty vears is a long time, but I do 
have a very clear recollection of those 
days and the part I had in the beginning 
of the National Union's activities. 

“President Cole and my father had 
been brother special agents and friends 
for many years and as I had only been 
in the business a short while and was 
open for-a good prospect, father got me 
a job with the company then being 
formed. I remember that T started to 
work a few days before the first of the 
month and my salary did not start until 
the first, but Mr. Cole said his didn’t 


: lost track. 


either so I thought I could give a few 
days’ free services if the secretary of the 
company could. 

“Our first office consisted of two 
rooms, a large one and a very small sup- 
ply room (my headquarters) on the third 
floor of the Standard Building on Wood 
Street. The first floor was the display 
room of the Standard Manufacturing Co., 
bath room fixtures and supplies, and I 
had reason to know later the balance of 
the building, with the exception of our 
two rooms, was occupied as musical stu- 
dios, vocal and instrumental. The build- 
ing had a light shaft in the center from 
the first floor to the roof, making all 
sounds on all floors audible. The ‘do, ra, 
me fa’s’ in the scale up and down were 
never absent even in the evenings; to 
this day my youngster running the scale 
on our home piano jars me. 


Getting Out First Supplies 


“The little office was piled full of sup- 
plies, overflowing into the big room and 
hall. It was my job to make up the or- 
ders, wrap, address and deliver them to 
the express wagon in all haste. All were 
rush orders and in the first few days I 
threw them together and Mr. Cole helped 
wrap and address. In the evening the 
single small elevator was so filled with 
the ‘do, ra, me, fa’s’ that no freight could 
be handled and it had to be lugged three 
flights down to where the express could 
pick it up. 

“T was the first employe, Mr. Cole and 
I going it alone for a few days. Then 
we secured a stenographer, Miss Patter- 
son (no relation, lots of Pattersons in 
Pittsburgh at that time) ; Jack Blair, cash- 
ier, was third; Bill Stenger, map clerk 
and examiner, fourth; and after that I 
I don’t remember any part, 
if any, I had in the writing of the first 
policy, but I do know that it insured 
President Arrott’s residence in Sewick- 
ley. 

“We had a lot of work to do and the 
pace set by Mr. Cole was hard to follow. 
I arrived early, usually, and always found 
Mr. Cole on the job ahead of me. One 
night after a late dance I arrived home 
so late, or rather early in the morning, 
that I decided here was my opportunity 
to beat ‘Mr. Secretary’ in. I changed 
my clothes, took an early trolley, arriv- 
ing at the office at 7:15 and there was 
Mr. Cole, fresh as a daisy. He didn’t 
look as though he had been out all night 
to get there, either. 

“The Arrott Building was being built 
and the top or eighteenth floor was to be 
our permanent office. It was one of my 
duties to oversee the finishing of this 
floor for our use. Elevators were not 
yet installed and after one trip on the 
open platform lift, on which the building 
material was being hoisted, I elected to 
walk. Thereafter, sometimes twice a day, 
I climbed the eighteen up and the eigh- 
teen down, leg exercise I wouldn’t care 
to attempt today. * * 

“During the time I was with the com- 
pany I saw the one man office force 
grow to a large organization and have 
with much interest watched its great de- 
velopment and success to this time. It is 
always with pride that I remember I was 
the first employe and had that associa- 
tion with my secretary, boss and very 
good friend, President E. E. Cole.” 

When Guy E. Beardsley Was a 
Fieldman 

Vice-president Beardsley of the Aetna 
(lire) was with the National Union Fire 
for about a year as a fieldman. With 
respect to this experience during the 
early days of the company he says: 

“My experience with the National 
Union Fire lasted from March, 1902, to 
January, 1903. I shall always have a 
warm spot in my heart for Mr. Cole, 
then secretary of the company, as he was 
the first man to give me a trial as field 
man. Practically all my life had been 
spent in Hartford; the five years since 
my graduation from college in the home 
office of the Aetna Insurance Co. T had 
just become engaged to a Hartford girl 
so going to Pittsburgh was not very at- 
tractive. However, Mr. Cole was good 
enough to give me the long desired 


— 
— 


chance and I made up by mind to take jt 

“During the first six months my actiyj- 
ties were confined to Allegheny County 
which I covered quite thoroughly by trol. 
ley car and on foot, seeking to appoint 
agents wherever business could be ge. 
cured. Of course the company was brand 
new, its statement figures comparatively 
small, and I had to convince agents of 
the desirability of representing it because 
of the great prestige of the board of dj- 
rectors. Believe me I had their names 
down cold, each with his financial set- 
up and the glowing possibilities of an 
agent representing a company with 50 
strong a local influence. 

“My relations with President Cole 
were always cordial. He was an inde- 
fatigable worker and one of the most 
industrious men I have ever known. | 
was always impressed with the fact that 
he did more work in a month than all 
the rest of us put together. A long trip 
to the west and back; every night ona 
sleeper and every day doing business in 
some important center was a usual thing 
for him. At the same time he was 
thoughtful of his employes. During the 
summer I was unfortunate enough to in- 
jure my knee and had to spend a weck of 
absolute quiet. I was living in an apart- 
ment on Craig Street with three other 
fellows, and it made a great impression 
when one evening the ‘Big Boss’ came 
to call on me. 

“In September, President Arrott ad- 
vised me that my field had been en- 
larged to include western Pennsylvania. 
Although this brought no raise in pay, I 
felt it was a step upward and I was de- 
lighted. I shall never forget Mr. Arrott, 
with his commanding figure and forceful 
personality. To me he was an ideal—a 
man who could land in Pittsburgh from 
Ireland with 50 cents in his pocket and 
become a millionaire. With the addition 
to my field, I theoretically was given 
charge of the losses. What I did not 
know about handling loss matters was 
plenty, as our old friend Charlie Monk 
could bear eloquent witness. * = 

“IT certainly offer to President Cole my 
hearty congratulations on the wonderful 
monument he has built in the thirty years 
of his official connection with the Na- 
tional Union.” 





MONARCH FIRE FIGURES 

The Monarch Fire of Cleveland which 
was formed in August, 1929, ended last 
year with assets of $4,037,239 compared 
with $4,330,388, thus showing a fine con- 
servation of assets during a year of poor 
business generally. The unearned pre- 
mium reserve increased from $750,592 at 
the end of 1929 to $1,207,883 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1930. Through this increase in 
business the net surplus was cut from 
$2,337,507 to $1,534,131, the capital still 
being $1,000,000. Ralph Rawlings, one 
of the leading fire insurance men of the 
Middle West, is president of this com- 
pany. 





DECHERT AGENCY BOOKLET 

W. L. Dechert Co. of Harrisonburg, 
Va., which recently attracted attention in 
the insurance world by the publication of 
several pages of advertising in a single 
issue of a local newspaper condemning 
coverage in assessment mutuals, has now 
issued a fifty-two page pamphlet contain- 
ing much of the same material. This 
includes a long list of defunct mutuals, 
reciprocals and other non-stock insurers 
and a wide variety of arguments as to 
the merits of stock company insurance 
and the drawbacks of assessment com- 
pany protection. 





BOSTON AND OLD COLONY 
The Boston Insurance Co. had assets 
on December 31 of $23,595,633 compared 
with $26,282,921 the year before. The 
net surplus is now $11,926,413, as against 
$13,841,648 and the capital remains the 
same at $3,000,000. The Old Colony, 
running mate of the Boston, has assets 
of $8,512,001, net surplus of $5,140,803 and 
capital of $1,000,000. The Boston had an 
income in 1930 of $14,956,663 and after 
deducting all losses and expenses there 

was an earned income of $1,306,048. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 








Rinman Says Marine 
Rates Must Increase 


CALLS TIME ADVANTAGEOUS 





President of Marine Union Asks Marine 
Institutes the World Over to Act 
on Rates This Year 





must be 
cargo in- 


The marine motto for 1931 
increased rates for hull and 
surance, says Axel Rinman of Gothen- 
burg, one of Europe’s leading marine 
underwriters and also president of the 
International Union of Marine Insurance. 
In a New Year’s letter to the members 
of the International Union, published in 
the organization’s monthly, the Marine 
Underwriter, Mr. Rinman says that the 
most advantageous time in several years 
has been reached now for lifting marine 
insurance rates from the low and unprof- 
itable levels to which they have fallen. 

Mr. Rinman asks that energetic action 
be taken early this year to raise rates. 
He believes that the leaders of local ma- 
rine insurance associations the world 
over should call meetings before too many 
months have passed with the sole object 
of discussing what he terms the urgent 
question of improving hull and cargo 
rates. If this is done he believes that 
1931 will turn out to be profitable. 

“Let me repeat it,” writes Mr. Rin- 
man: “If ever there was a chance of in- 
creasing rates and improving conditions 
it is at hand just now. In emphasizing 
this point I do not forget that our cli- 
ents, the shipowners and merchants, are 
having ‘a hell of a time.’ It is a pity, 
I quite admit, that in these circumstances 
underwriters should be compelled to in- 
crease the cost of insurance, but ship- 
owners and merchants, after all, certainly 
realize that underwriters cannot go on 
forever offering marine insurance at rates 
below cost. 

“Besides, is it probable that shipown- 
ers, out of consideration for other inter- 
ests, would abstain from increasing their 
freights if they had a chance to do so? 
Or would merchants of their own_ free 
will sell their goods at ruinous prices? 
To all parties it would have been far 
better, of course, if the marine rates had 
been raised a year or two ago—and there 
is really no defence for underwriters’ 
neglect in this respect—but better late 
than never, and it is easier now than 
ever. 

Comparatively Easier to Act This Year 

“Easier, yes, certainly, but please mark 
the comparative form, for in itself it is, 
of course, no trifling thing to accom- 
plish. I do not pretend to see clearer 
than my honored friends and colleagues 
do, but I have at any rate had ample op- 
portunity of studying these matters very 
closely for quite a few years and it is 
my firm belief that it would be compara- 
tively easy for all marine markets to in- 
crease the rates in 1931. 

“It would be a misrepresentation of 
facts not to mention that in certain mar- 
kets the hull rates have been raised to 
some extent, but there are other markets 
where no such increase has been heard 
of at all, or where the increase has been 
so small that it is hardly worth mention- 
ing. On the whole I think we all agree 
that in no market hull rates have so far 
been raised to a level justifying hopes 
for satisfactory underwriting results. 

“And as for cargo, the situation is de- 
cidedly worse despite the fact that for 
Various reasons it would have been easier 
to raise the cargo rates than the hull 
rates. It is true that in fixing cargo rates 
the home markets cannot altogether 
leave out of consideration the rates gen- 
erally applied in the foreign markets 
where the voyages commence or end 


(though in a good many cases the neces- 
sity of such consideration is exaggerated) 





but on the other hand it should not be 
forgotten that the ‘affaires deplacees’ 
habit, which in many cases has had quite 
fatal consequences in hull insurance, has 
been a factor of far less importance in 
cargo insurance. 

Seek Aversion to Abuses 

“Speaking of cargo insurance I may 
mention that I have lately tried to find 
out whether in leading circles there was 
any sign of a growing aversion against 
certain abusive clauses too well known 
to need any description in this connec- 
tion. The result was not encouraging. 
The aversion is there, of course, but 
evidently not strong enough to cause un- 
derwriters once and for all to do away 
with these clauses which in nine cases 
out of ten were not originally asked for 
by the assured but framed by brokers who 
in their legitimate desire to serve their 
clients to the best of their ability over- 
looked the danger of being too obliging. 
Infinite harm has been done by these 
clauses, and if there is no prospect of 
getting rid of them in the near future, 
the more urgent appears the appeal for 
higher cargo rates. 

“IT have often heard merchants soy 
that they cannot understand underwrit- 
ers being agreeable to the insertion in’ 
their cargo policies of clauses of such 
far-reaching liability as those under dis- 
cussion. And it must be admitted that 
underwriters are playing a most extra- 
ordinary role before the eyes of a sur- 
prised audience when they, in the first 
act, strongly argue for the general adop- 
tion of the Hague Rules and in the sec- 
ond declare that they are prepared in 
practice to defeat the objects of certain 
fundamental stipulations in the Hague 
Rules. Whether this play is a comedy 
or a tragedy, I cannot say. If it is a 
comedy to the audience it is surely a 
tragedy to the actors. 

“Howbeit, one thing is quite clear and 
that is that the motto for 1930, launched 
by the present writer on two occasions 
last year, viz., at the executive council 
meeting in May and at the Vichy con- 
ference, must be the foremost inheritance 
that this vear 1931 takes from the old 
year. And so we say on this first day 
of the new year: 

“*The motto for 1931 must: be: in- 
creased rates for hull and cargo.’ 

“But I cannot see that the Interna- 
tional Union can do very much towards 
the realization of this motto, beyond 
trying to spoil the business for each 
other. The International Union can nev- 
er substitute the individual underwriter 
or the national associations in their na- 
tural task to fix appropriate rates, since 
nobody wants the Union to go in for 
world tariffs or to interfere with national 
tariff work. The members of the Inter- 
national Union will, however, in 1931 be 
offered many an opportunity of mani- 
festing their good will.” 


Scandinavian Results 
In Aviation Insurance 


HIGH LOSS RATIO CONTINUES 








Field of Pool Extended but Actual Busi- 
ness on Single Lines Reduced 
Because of Poor Results 





In a recent report on aviation insur- 
ance conditions in Scandinavia prepared 
for the International Marine Insurance 
Union A. Sunden-Cullberg of Stockholm 
comments upon the growth of the busi- 
ness but with attendant unsatisfactory 
underwriting results. He says in his 
report: 

Since I have written my last report 
on Aviation insurance conditions, the 
Nordiska Poolen has been in a position 
to extend its field of activity, but on ac- 
count of heavy claims in aircraft acci- 
dent insurance and an underwriting loss 
in treaty business the results were any- 
thing but satisfactory. As will be re- 
called, the roll of membership includes 
the names of offices in the four Scandi- 
navian countries Denmark, Finland, 
Norway and Sweden. But for various 
reasons the lines underwritten by mem- 
bers in the different sections of the busi- 
ness have been constantly reduced, 
whereas the reinsurance connections of 
the Pool have remained unchanged. 

In Denmark the premium income in 
1929 amounted to D. Kr. 27,086 for air- 
craft accident risks, D. Kr. 10,491 for per- 
sonal accident risks, and D. Kr. 1,600 for 
third party risks. 

The Finnish branch of the pool which 
has previously written a very limited ac- 
count succeeded in 1929 in obtaining the 
Finnish Air Line business, and this pol- 
icy has been renewed for 1930. The pre- 
mium income in 1929 totals Fmk. 341,260 
for aircraft accident risks and Fmk. 77,- 
879 for personal accident risks. Up to 
the present this cover has remained free 
of any claim. 

Norwegian Results 

As Norway does not possess any regu- 
lar air line of her own, only a few in- 
surances have been effected in that 
country. The aircraft accident section 
shows a premium income of N. Kr. 2,721, 
while in the personal accident section the 
respective figure is N. Kr. 2,249 and N. 
Kr. 1,660 were collected on third party 
risks. A sum of N. Kr. 487 was paid for 
personal accident claims and N. Kr. 959 
in respect of third party risks. 

The heavy loss in the Swedish aircraft 
business absorbed a substantial portion 
of the premium income of the pool and 
contributed to the bad results shown in 
the balance sheet. The premiums amount- 
ed to Sw. Kr. 93,561 for aircraft risks, 
Sw. Kr. 3,944 for personal accident risks 
and Sw. Kr. 1,684 for third party risks, 
while claims for aircraft accidents 
reached Sw. Kr. 148,450. Fortunately, 
the personal accident and third party 
sections brought no loss. During the 
1930 flying season two disastrous acci- 
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dents occurred, among which is the total 
loss of a Moth plane used by a flying 
school. 

The pool has continued its operations 
and extended its field of activity in the 
course of 1930. A noteworthy achieve- 
ment consists in that an agreement has 
been come to whereby all passengers of 
the Danish, Finnish and Swedish air lines 
shall be insured with the pool against 
personal accident risks. 


INSURED FOR $10,000,000 





Huge Amount Placed on New Canadian 
Pacific Liner, the Empress 
of Britain 

Insurances amounting to nearly $10,- 
000,000 have been placed in the British 
insurance markets on the new Canadian 
Pacific liner Empress of Britain, of 42,- 
000 tons gross, while she is engaged in 
the trans-Atlantic service. Insurance 
amounting to $11,250,000 have also been 
placed on the vessel while she is lying at 
Southampton after delivery by her build- 
ers and before she sails on her maiden 
voyage. 





JOINT HULL COMMITTEE 


At a meeting of the British age Hull 
Committee held in London, E. L. Jacobs, 
underwriter of the Alliance, ne F. J. £. 
Fish of Lloyd’s were unanimously re- 
elected chairman and deputy chairman 
for 1931. Tributes were paid to the work 
of the chairman and ious chairman of 
the Joint Hull Committee in the annual 
reports of the Institute of London Un- 
derwriters and the Liverpool Underwrit- 
ers’ Association, and particular reference 
was made last week at the annual meet- 
ing of the institute to the work of the 
chairman of the Joint Hull Committee, 
who had “given an increasing amount of 
time and labor to the interests of under- 
writers and had again been faced with 
a situation of extreme difficulty.” 


MUNITIONS MARKET LIMITED 

The recent loss of a motor vessel at- 
tributed to an explosion of munitions 
carried on board draws attention to the 
small market for this class of insurance. 
The insurance of munitions, which term 
is generally understood to cover arms 
and war munitions and not sporting rifles 
and the like, appeals to only a limited 
market. A number of underwriters de- 
cline to accept this class of risks on the 
grounds of public policy, and it may be 
remembered that within the past few 
years, underwriters in some countries 
have made agreements with the govern- 
ments not to insure shipments of muni- 
tions to China. 





SHIP FIRES LESS IN 1930 

The Liverpool Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion has just issued its annual report 
from which it can be seen that although 
the number of fires at sea has decreased 
during the past year, there were many 
fires on important vessels, particularly 
during the first six months of the year, 
and the association, which in past years 
has called attention to fires as one of 
the most frequent and costly causes of 
casualty, states that underwriters suf- 
fered severe losses through important 
fires in ships carrying valuable cargoes. 





PORTUGUESE THEFTS 

Marine underwriters in Europe are 
complaining about the increasing number 
of robberies on piece goods from north- 
ern Europe to Portuguese ports. They 
find it difficult to ascertain just where 
the robberies take place as shipments to 
Portugal are often subject to tranship- 
ments. 


DUTCH FAILURES 


Application has been made for liquida- 


tion of the Cura Insurance & Keinsur- 
ance of The Hague, Holland. The Cura 
was carrying the reinsurance for the 
Nieuwe Boerhave Insurance Co., another 


Duteh company which recently went into 
bankruptcy and with which it was closely 
connected. 
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Intense 1930 Activity 
In Burglary Protection 


UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 





H. B. Michael, Engineer, Reviews Work 
Done on Bandit-Resisting Enclosures; 
Gas Systems and Alarms 





One of the most active departments in 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories of Chi- 
cago during the »past year was the bur- 
glary protection division and this activ- 
ity reflected the feverish activity of in- 
yentors and manufacturers in developing 
equipment which is intended to afford 
either the most comprehensive robbery 
protection or the most protection per 
dollar of investment. 

Burglary underwriters, therefore, will 
be interested in the following annual re- 
view by H. B. Michael, engineer in the 
burglary protection department of the 
Laboratories, which presents the high 
spots of the past twelve months. | Mr. 
Michael first takes up the test work done 
on bandit resisting enclosures having the 
following to say: 

Bandit-Resisting Enclosures 

“In testing bullet-resisting glass num- 
erous experiments have been made with 
different types of ammunition in order 
to check ballistic charts previouly used 
as a basis for selection of arms and 
ammunition. It has been found that 
several samples of bullet-resisting glass 
of the same thickness and of the same 
or different make will vary measurably 
in regard to the size and quantity of 
glass particles thrown from the front 
or rear side of the sample upon impact 
of a projectile. It is also known that 
cartridges taken from the same box vary 
materially in penetrating power or kin- 
elic energy at the time of impact. 

“In view of the difference in behavior 
of laminated glass under impact of pro- 
jectiles from small firearms, a standard 
test consisting of six shots at random 
on a l-sq. ft. specimen has been estab- 
lished. The principal firearm is a .45- 
caliber Colt revolver firing a black pow- 
der shell with a 250-gr. lead bullet, hav- 
ing a rated muzzle energy of approx- 
imately 460 ft.-lb. Smokeless and semi- 
smokeless ammunition is now used and 
carried in stock almost exclusively. 

“For this ammunition the kinetic en- 
ergy of the .45-caliber revolver and .45- 
caliber automatic is about 335 ft.-lb. For 
all other small arms, with one exception, 
the kinetic energy is less than 400 ft.-lb. 
Therefore, the standard test weapon and 
ammunition provide a margin of safety 
of from 12 to 30% over the impact of 
commonly used firearms. This margin 
is considered desirable and sufficient to 
provide for variations in the strength 
and tenacity of laminations of glass and 
clear pyroxlin used in its manufacture. 

Sawed-Off Shotgun Test 

“Similarly, in testing bullet-resisting 
wire mesh increased attention has been 
paid to the absence or presence of a 
spray of lead sufficient to injure em- 
ployes working behind such material, if 
used in the direct line of fire. There is 
a demand for tht use of wire mesh and 
other perforated material as a substitute 
for glass because of the lower cost and 
claims for better ventilation, and im- 
Proved speaking conditions which it af- 
fords employes who must work within 
the enclosure. 

“In the test of this material a sawed- 
off shotgun equipped with a shell having 
fairly fine shot is used in addition to 
smal] firearms in which solid projectiles, 
either lead or steel jacketed, are em- 
Ployed. Corrugated paper screens placed 
about fifteen inches directly behind the 
Material being tested are employed to 
Measure the number, size, and force of 


(Continued on Page 42) 





A.S. Keys Made Receiver 
For Chicago F. & C. 


ORDER OF JUDGE W. J. LINDSAY 
Also Names W. H. Wade to Liquidate 
Darby Day Investment Corn.; Status 
Of Automobile Underwriters 





Alvin S. Keys, manager of the liquida- 
tion bureau in tht Illinois Insurance De- 
partment, was appointed receiver for the 
Chicago Fidelity & Casualty, one of the 
Darby A. Day fleet, on Tuesday by 
Judge William J. Lindsay in the Supe- 
rior Court of Cook County at Chicago. 
At the same time Judge Lindsay appoint- 
ed William H. Wade as receiver for the 
Darby Day Investment Corp. 


Rebukes State Department 


Judge Lindsay soundly rebuked the 
State Insurance Department for permit- 
ting the Chicago Fidelity & Casualty to 
get its affairs so involved and also for 
permitting the disappearance of assets, 
was was charged by the counsel for the 
complaining creditors. The receivershins 


were granted on the petition of the Fed-. 


eral Surety of Davenport, Iowa, and the 
International Re-Insurance Corp. of Los 
Angeles, which companies seek indemni- 
fication on a claim of approximately 
$500,000. 

Judge Lindsay declared that the Stx‘e 
Insurance Department should not have 
waited for some one outside of the Stote 
to apply for the receivership, but should 
have taken action on its own motion. 

Although strenuous efforts have been 
made to finance the Automobile Under- 
writers of Dallas, it is learned that its 
license was canceled this week by the 
Texas state board of insurance commis- 
sioners and, at the request of the attor- 
ney general, the district court in Austin 
has appointed Oliver Currin of Dallas as 
receiver for the company. 


Texas Board Examination 


Announcement was made by W. A. 
Tarver, chairman of the Texas insurance 
board, that an examination of the com- 
pany’s affairs indicated a deficit of ap- 
proximately $57,000, as regards policy- 
holders; that its assets lacked about that 
amount of being sufficient to take care 
of its claims, unearned premium and 
other liabilities. 

Information received by the board is 
that the deficit at the present time 
amounts to between $100,000 and $160,000. 
This was brought about, according to the 
examination report, largely through mis- 
management of the company’s affairs by 
the Darby Day Investment Co., which re- 
cently purchased the capital stock of the 
company. 

G. C. Rockwood, vice-president of the 
Continental Indemnity, previously the 
Continental Auto Insurance Underwrit- 
ers, has asked the state liquidation bu- 
reau to take over the reciprocal. It was 
understood that some attempt would be 
made to revive the reciprocal, but this 
proposal is found to be impossible as 
much business has been written off and 
many agents lost as the result of. the fail- 
ure of the Darby Day companies. 





TO HEAR GEORGE E. HAYES 


George E. Hayes, vice-president, Union 
Indemnity, is to be the speaker at the 
March 3 luncheon meeting of the Surety 
Underwriters’ Association of New Jersey 
to be held at the Elks’ Club, Newark. 





U. S. CASUALTY FIGURES 


A total of $9,310,015 in premium vol- 
ume was rolled up by the United States 
Casualty last year which included fidelity 
and surety premiums of more than $300,- 


000. 
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Ray Yenter to Become 
Federal Surety Head 


RETIRING IOWA COMMISSIONER 


Col. George W. French Selected for 
Board Chairman; Company Enters 
Reinsurance Field 








Ray Yenter, retiring insurance com- 
missioner of Iowa, is to be formally 
elected president of the Federal Surety 
at a forthcoming board of directors’ 
meeting. Mr. Yenter is now serving his 
third term as commissioner and has oc- 
cupied the important post of chairman 
of the executive committee in the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. His election to the presidency 
of the Federal Surety will add consid- 
erable strengih to that company. 

Another change of importance is the 
selection of Col. George W. French, an 
outstanding industrial leader in Iowa, to 
be chairman of the board of the company 
succeeding Ira Schiller. Col. French 
went on the board last year and has 
shown a keen interest in the progress 
of the company. 

As of February 5 the Federal Surety 
ceased direct underwriting operations 
and became a reinsurance carrier. It is 
licensed in twenty-six states. 





J. P. GIBSON ON MID-WEST TRIP 

J. P. Gibson, Jr., manager of Excess 
Underwriters, Inc., of New York, is now 
on an extensive trip through the middle 
west. For the time being his headquar- 
ters will be the Union League Club at 
Chicago. This trip is in preparation for 
a European trip which Mr. Gibson is con- 
templating in March. 


Ss 


E. J. DONEGAN TO TALK 





Will Give His Slant on Insurance Edu- 
cation at Thirtieth Anniversary 
Dinner of Insurance Society 
E. J. Donegan, executive vice-president 
General Surety and vice-president State 
Title & Mortgage Co., is to be one of 
the speakers at the thirtieth anniversary 
celebration and dinner of the Insurance 
Society of New York on February 26 at 
the Hotel Astor. In keeping with the 
general theme of the occasion Mr. Done- 
gan will talk on “Insurance Education 
from the Viewpoint of the Insurance 

Executive.” 

George E. Hayes, Union Indemnity, 
who is president of the Society, reports 
that reservation for company tables at 
the affair are coming in satisfactorily 
and that a big attendance is expected. 





OFF N. Y. INDEMNITY BOARD 

William B. Joyce, National Surety 
chairman; E. A. St. John, vice-chairman; 
Percy H. Johnston, president Chemical 
Bank & Trust Co.; P. A. S. Franklin, 
president International Mercantile Ma- 
rine, and E. Roland Harriman, all direc- 
tors of the National Surety. are no 
longer on the board of the New York 
Indemnity, one of the Insurance Securi- 
ties companies, their terms having ex- 
pired. 





Sup’t. Behan Resigns 
Superintendent of Insurance Thom- 
as F. Behan of New York State, who 
has been ill, resigned this past last 
Saturday night because of the condi- 
tion of his health. 











E. K. Gaston, A Leader In Casualty 


Production For Travelers, Dead 


One of the great casualty producers of 
the country, Frederick K. Gaston, an 
agent of the Travelers for thirty-five 
years, passed away last Sunday after 
suffering for several months of sleeping 
sickness. Mr. Gaston was head of Fred 
K. Gaston, Inc., uptown New York bor- 
ough agents-of the company, and for 
many years has been one of the Travel- 
ers’ leaders in production, being respon- 
sible for many millions of dollars of cas- 
ualty premiums on its books in his long 
and active career. 

At the funeral Tuesday afternoon 
which was held at his home in Belle 
Haven, Greenwich, Conn., the home of- 
fice of the Travelers was represented by 
Vice-presidents R. J. Sullivan and James 
H. Coburn; J. W. Randall, casualty de- 
partment secretary ; Charles Decklemann, 
manager, casualty claim division; E. H. 
Cady, assistant secretary, and others. So 
many members of the New York City 


organization of the Travelers wished to 

pay their respects to his memory that a 

special car was needed on the Tuesday 

afternoon train to accommodate them. 
Had Rare Collection of Glass 

In addition to his prowess as a casualty 
producer Mr. Gaston was active in club 
life, a sportsman and a collector of rare 
American glass, a hobby which gave him 
a great deal of pleasure and fascination. 
His clubs included the Union League, 
Metropolitan and Uptown of New York 
City, the Clove Valley Rod and Gun, and 
the Round Hill and Beach Clubs of 
Greenwich. He was president of the 
Chelsea Plantation Club of South Caro- 
lina and on the advisory board of the 
Grand Central branch of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. 

Surviving him are his wife, Mrs. Char- 
lotte K. Gaston; two daughters, Mrs. 
Oliver B. Elsworth and Miss Elizabeth 
H. Gaston; his son, Frederick K. Gaston, 
Ir., and two grandchildren. 
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Liquor Arrests By Customs End 
Finance Company's Auto Lien 


Two similar cases of great interest to 
automobile finance companies and auto- 
mobile insurance men were decided in 
Boston and Houston, Tex., recently. They 
involved the right of the government to 
proceed to seize automobiles used in vio- 
lation’ of the National Prohibition Act 
under smuggling regulations rather than 
In both 
government was upheld in its 


under the prohibition provisions. 
cases the 
procedure and the cars declared forfeited. 
The cases were United States v. One Reo 
Coupe Automobile, involving the C. I. T. 


Corp. and the United States v. One Far- 
g Truck, involving the Commercial 
Credit Co. 

In both these cases the arrests had 


been made by customs officers and the 
forfeiture proceedings made under the 
tariff act. The finance companies claimed 
that the prohibition act made it manda- 


t 


tory to proceed with the confiscation un- 


der the prohibition provisions. Section 26 
of the National Prohibition Act protects 
liens. 

In the Boston case a police officer in 
Newburyport, Mass., became suspicious 
of trucks being loaded at the Yacht Club 
wharf from a motor boat. He saw one 

Investigat- 
ing, the officer found bags and kegs of 


Louis Broyer at the wharf. 


liquor. 

Later in the day two customs officers 
went to the garage of Broyer and dis- 
covered several bags with the same label 
as that seized on the wharf. Broyer was 
not in, but he soon drove up in this Reo 
He admitted that the whiskey 
found in the garage was his, and permit- 


coupe. 


ted the officers to search the Reo car. 
In it 
whiskey were found. 


several bags of the same brand 


Broyer was prosecuted under the Tariff 
\ct of 1922, which imposes a penalty 


upon any person fraudulently or know- 
importing or bringing into the 
United States any merchandise contrary 
to law, or who conceals or facilitates 
concealment of such merchandise. 

Expert testimony was given that the 
whiskey seemed to be genuine Indian 
Hill from the distilleries at Montreal. 
Since there had been no permit for im- 
portation the liquor was unlawfully in 
the United States. 

The C. I. T. Corp. claimed that sections 
482 and 483 of the Tariff Act of 1922 
conflicted with the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Prohibition Act, and that the gov- 
ernment could not proceed under the 
Tariff Act. However in a previous sim- 
ilar case the court had held that Con- 
gress could and did tax liquors, the im- 
portation of which was forbidden except 
on permit. ; 

In making its decision the court in the 
present case reviewed a number of others 
in which the government was forced to 
proceed under the Prohibition regula- 
tions, pointing out that arrests had been 
made by police or federal officers, or 
prosecution had already gone forward on 
prohibition charges. These cases the 
court felt were on a different basis. 

The Texas case was very similar. 


ingly 























promising immediate action. 








Cooperation 


I HE School Board had decided to accept personal 
surety on the school construction job, thereby saving 
an $8,000 premium on a Corporate Surety Bond. 


The Agent wanted that Bond—had worked hard for it. 
Apparently it was slipping from his grasp; just one hope 
remained. He headed for a telephone. 
a surety official in the Home Offices had his story and was 


A few moments of pondering and the surety executive 
dictated a letter that presented concisely, logically and con- 
vincingly the advantages of Corporate Surety Bonds. A 
copy went to each member of the School Board by special 
delivery. 


And at the next meeting of the Board it was 














Just another example of 
dollar-and- 


cents-producing service that 


the practical, 


Five minutes later 


ly trained staff of executives 
and a Home Office organi- 


sand competent 
who recognize 


company success. 


Continental Casualty 
Continental Assurance Company 


CHICAGO 


unanimously decided that Corporate Surety Bond should be 
required of the contractor. 
collected the $8,000 premium, and triumphantly deposited 
a fat commission check to his account. 


is at the constant command 
of Continental field men. 
Every representative of these 
Companies enjoys the com- 
plete co-operation of a high- 


zation of over one thou- 
employees 
service to 
agents to be the first rule for 
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Company 
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Laboratories’ Work 


(Continued from Page 41) 


flying particles. The sawed-off shotgun 
while not as commonly used as the smal] 
arms, is frequently employed during 
bank raids and might be used to success. 
fully intimidate employes behind bullet. 
resisting enclosures unless they were 
confident of the protection afforded yn- 
der the fire of almost any common 
weapon. 


Gas Systems 


“Increased recognition for tear gas 
system designed to protect against ban- 
dits was recently announced coincident 
with a number of important revisions 
in the Laboratories’ standard, which js 
effective on future instalations. The new 
standard requires faster propagation of 
gas away from counters and in the dj- 
rection of the attacking party, a heavier 
concentration within the average prem- 
ises, and more complete electrical <uper- 
vision of the initiating controls, g.s de- 
vices, and source of energy supply. The 
design and mounting of gas guns sv as to 
reduce possibility of injury to innocent 
parties who might be near and directly 
in line with gas discharge orifices or noz- 
zles, have been given special study. 

“In making the determinations for 
compliance with the more stringent re- 
quirements, the gas testing room has 
been rearranged and equipped with a 
representative banks fixture and counter 
construction. This construction permits 
a fairly exact duplication of service con- 
ditions, and permits a study to be made 
of the effectiveness of gas when mount- 
ed on the top of a cage firing down- 
ward 

“To determine that no large particles 
are thrown from the high pressure gas 
guns or nozzles with sufficient force to 
cause serious injury, fragile paper tar- 
gets are placed at various distances di- 
rectly in front of the gas mechanism be- 
fore the gas is fired. 

“Some consideration has been given to 
the use of smoke or fog employed in con- 
junction with tear gas as an additional 
protection in the event of an attack by 
persons employing gas masks. Smoke 
charges similar to those used in aerial 
warfare might be added to obscure move- 
ments and vision within the premises so 
that an attack ‘with gas masks would be 
impractical. This additional protection, 
however, is not at present required to be 
used in conjunction with tear gas as a 
minimum condition for a standard in- 
stalation. ~ 


Tear Gas for © fes 


“Exhaustive tests have just been com- 
pleted on gas equipment designed for use 
on the interior of safes so as to discharge 
gas automatically should the combination 
lock be punched or blown. A favorable 
report has already been issued on one of 
these systems. 

“The acceptance of such systems has 
been retarded, due to the difficulty of 
obtaining an effective concentration of 
gas without causing material damage to 
the safe and its contents as a result of 
deposits of smoke and other residue from 
gas charges. It has been found that 
these systems cannot be applied with 
safety to every type of safe. Fine watch- 
works and similar delicate apparatus 
should be enclosed in containers which 
will prevent exposure to fumes which 
might cause more physical damage than 
the monetary saving resulting from the 
frustrated attempt at burglary. 

“In determining the effect on contents 
which include metals, paper, records, and 
other valuables, experiments involved re- 
lease of the gas mechanism in a safe of 
small size both at room temperature and 
during a standard fire endurance test on 
the safe. The absence of an explosion 
pressure in the safe at room temperature 
might not necessarily insure against an 
explosion due to gas generated if the de- 
vice were discharged at the end of a fire 
endurance run when the safe is in 4 
highly heated condition. Hence, several 
factors and service conditions enter into 
the determinations.” 
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Continental Casualty 
Assets $22,601,448 


NET PREMIUM VOLUME OFF 3% 





Investment Holdings Show Depreciation 
Of About $850,000 for Past Year; 
Year Book Gives Facts 





The Continental Casualty, now enter- 
ing the thirty-fourth year of its history 
and one of the strongest companies in 
this field, showed a falling off in pre- 
mium volume for the past year of only 


about 3%, the net premiums. totaling 
$16,150,328. This decrease was due to 
business conditions universally under- 


stood and not to a decrease in number of 
producing units which at the close of 
1930 were more in number than at the 
close of the preceding year. The com- 
pany's income in the way of interest, 
dividends, ete., from its invested assets 
increased during the year to $912,812, 
making its total income from all opera- 
tions $17,159,979. 

Market values of the securities owned 
by the Continental Casualty as of De- 
cember 31, 1930, showed a heavy depre- 
ciation as compared with the preceding 
year end, the depreciation being in the 
neighborhood of $850,000. After charging 
all of this off and paying dividends to 
stockholders and setting up all proper 
reserves, the company’s capital and sur- 
plus remains the same as of the close of 
1929, namely, capital $3,500,000 and sur- 
plus $3,500,000. The company las always 
carricd a voluntary contingent reserve 
to take care of emergencies such as oc- 
curred in 1930 and at the close of 1930 
the amount of this voluntary reserve was 
$359,958—a decrease for the year of ap- 
proximately $486,000. 


Careful Investment Policy 


It is emphasized in the 1931 Year Book 
sent out by the Continental last week 
that during the past year the same in- 
vestment policy as heretofore was pur- 
sued and investments were made only in 
securities of the highest character. The 
portfolio of the Continental Casualty 
consists mainly of fixed income securi- 
ties including bonds, mortgages, pre- 
ferred and guaranteed stocks. In addi- 
tion it owns a well selected and diversi- 
fied line of the highest grade of com- 
mon stocks. 

At the same time the assets of the 
Continental Assurance, the life company 
in the group, consist almost entirelv of 
fixed income securities, including high 
grade bonds and mortgages and _ pre- 
ferred and guaranteed stocks. The Year 
Book stresses that “no bond or stock 
held by either company suffered any 
diminution in income during 1930.” 

Total assets of the Continental Cas- 
ualty at the close of 1930 amounted to 
22,601,448 as compared with total ad- 
mitted assets of $22,931,792 the previous 
year-end. During 1930 this company paid 
to stockholders dividends totalling $560,- 
(0) which represented an increase in cash 


dividends over 1929 of $20,000. 





MAKES SAGINAW APPOINTMENT 


Standard Surety Names Knoop & Marxer 
as General Agents There; Prominent 
in the Community 


The Standard Surety & Casualty has 
appointed Knoop & Marxer, Inc., of Sag- 
aw, Mich., as its general agents for 
casualty and surety lines. This agency, 
which recently moved into larger quar- 
ters due to personnel and business in- 
crease, operates a substantial sub-agen- 
cy plant in the counties surrounding Sag- 
maw and in addition has ten salaried 
solicitors acting as county managers. 

H. Knoop, president, and Frank 
Marxer, secretary-treasurer, are both na- 
tives of the’city and prominent in its 
‘vic and fraternal activities. James 
O'Neill is the legal and claim depart- 
Ment head and R. P. Heindel supervises 
underwriting. 








110 Fulton Street - 


EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
for burglary insurance department with thorough knowledge of underwriting 
and claim work and well known among the brokers, would like to become 
associated with a good company in a similar capacity. 
Box 1160 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


- New York, N. Y. 








JAMES ROOSEVELT ON THE JOB 





Maryland Casualty Budget Tells How 
He Is Getting Casualty Experience 
in V. M. de Gerard Boston Office 


A close-up view of James Roosevelt, 
son of Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt 
of New York, at his desk in the agency 
of Victor M. de Gerard of Boston is 
shown in the current Maryland Casualty 
Budget. This agency represents the 
Maryland Casualty in Boston. The 
3udget tells how young Mr. Roosevelt 
is spending several hours a day in the 
Boston branch office of the company, re- 
ceiving instructions in casualty lines, as 
a supplement to the experience he is 
getting in the de Gerard office. 

It is also explained that Mr. Roose- 
velt, a Harvard graduate, ‘is continuing 
his studies for a degree at the Boston 
University Law School but does not in- 
tend to practice law—rather to use this 


knowledge as a foundation for his in- 


surance career. Says the Budget: “He 
has an attractive personality, and, with 
his training and experience, should make 
a popular and successful insurance man.” 


ZURICH EXPANDS 





Swiss Company Extends Operations to 
Czechoslovakia by Acquiring Majority 
Control of Merkur of Prague 
The Zurich Accident & Liability, 
which operates on an international basis 
with a branch in the United States, has 
extended its operations in Czechoslovakia 
by acquiring the majority of the stock 
of the Merkur Insurance Co. of Prague. 
This company will be operated as a sub- 

sidiary of the Zurich. 

The Kosmos General Insurance Co. of 
Vienna, the Austrian subsidiary of the 
Zurich group, has been writing accident, 
liability, collision and burglary insurance 
in Czechoslovakia and has had an annual 
premium income of about 3,000,000 Czech 
crowns. The Czechoslovakian portfolio 
of the Kosmos will be transferred to the 
Merkur with the assent of the Austrian 
and Czechoslovakian insurance commis- 
sioner. 

Dr. Eugen Karlo, manager of the 
Prague branch of the Austrian company 


and a part of the staff will join the Mer- 
kur. 
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BAY 1ST 


(MOVING DAY) 


is just around 
the corner... 
Arrange NOW 


for your new 


OFFICES 


and avoid that 
last-minute, bus- 
iness-upsetting 
turmoil. 


Inspect TO-DAY the 
magnificent floors in 


116 JOHN 


NEW YORK CITY 


Located, Planned and Built to 
Provide BETTER Offices for 
INSURANCE INTERESTS 


Our representative on the premises 
will gladly show you through 


Charles F. NoyesCompany,|nc. 


AGENT 


225 Broadway BArclay 7-2000 





General Indemnity Gets 
Control of Detroit Co. 


GENERAL CASUALTY & SURETY 


Rochester Rhendegmteve to Be Main- 
tained for Both Companies; To Write 
All Indemnity and Bonding Lines 


The General Indemnity Corp. of Am- 
erica, which reached the decision a few 
months ago to enter the general casualty 
and surety field, has acquired a majority 
interest in the General Casualty & Surety 
of Detroit and will combine the business 
of the two companies with headquarters 
in Rochester, the home of the General 
The home office of the Gen- 
eral C. & S. at Detroit will be maintained 
as a branch office. 

By means of the deal the General In- 
demnity, licensed to operate in forty- 





Indemnity. 


four states, will now have resources of 
more than $3,500,000, and has added to 
its main line of forgery insurance those 
of the general casualty and surety field. 
Such lines will be written at manual 
rates. And in addition to its present 
staff of agents and special agents, more 
than 1,000 agents of the General Casualty 
& Surety have been acquired. 
H. F. Witzel Is Vice-President and 
General Manager 

The present officers of the General In- 
demnity are president, W. Roy McCanne, 
also president of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Co.: vice-pres- 
ident and general manager, H. F. Witzel, 
formerly vice-president of the General 
Reinsurance Corp.; vice-president, Wal- 
ter L. Todd, also vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Todd Co.; treasurer, 
George W. Todd, also treasurer of the 
Todd Co.; vice-president, G. J. Tuttle; 
secretary, Wallace I. Miller. The board 
of directors includes besides the rbove: 
James E. Gleason of the Gleason Works; 
Frank W. Lovejoy, general manager of 
the Eastman Kodak Co.; Milan F. Pratt, 
capitalist, president, Ontario Finance 
Corp.; Raymond N. Ball, president, Lin- 
coln-Alliance Bank & Trust Co.: William 
T. McCaffery, president, Lincoln Nation- 
al Bank & Trust Co. of Syracuse; Carl 
S. Potter, vice-president, Security Trust 
Co. of Rochester; George W. Robeson, 
president, Robeson- Rochester Corp.; 
Robert C. Watson, president, Rochester 
Trust & Safe Deposit Co.; Libanus M. 
Todd, president, the Todd Co., director, 
Union Trust Co.; Edward G. Miner, 
president, the Pfaudler Co.; Albert A. 
Hopeman, president, A. W. Hopeman & 
Sons; E. S. Gordon, Gordon & Kaelber; 
George L. Todd, the Todd Co. 

History of the Company 

The General Indemnity was organized 
in 1914 primarily for the purpose of pro- 
viding indemnity for users of check writ- 
ing and check signing equipment. As 
originator of check alteration insurance, 
it soon included the writing of forgery 
bonds, covering all forms of check fora- 
ery and alteration fraud. It has estab- 
lished branch offices and agent repre- 
sentation in all important cities. It has 
enjoyed remarkable increase in volume 
Best’s (the Dun and Bradstreet of the 
insurance world) gives the General In- 
demnity Corp. a rating of A-1, the high- 
est possible. 

The General Casualty & Surety was 
organized under its present name in 1917 
and has become one of the leaders among 
casualty companies in the middle west, 
writing general casualty and surety lines. 
Its experience, resources and representa- 
tion, together with well over one million 
dollars in annual premium income, make 
an important contribution to the growth 
of the General Indemnity. 


MADE BANK DIRECTOR 
Thomas E. Hanlon, general agent of 
the Employers’ Liability in Ohio, has 
been elected to the board of the First 
National Bank in Cincinnati. 
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Cites Unfairness In 
Recent Brustein Ruling 


C. I. OLIVER, ALBANY LAWYER 





Tells State Officials Why Law Should Be 
Amended to Give Full Coverage in 
Auto Liability Policies 


The much discussed automobile liabil- 
ity case of Brustein vs. New Amsterdam 
Casualty, decided recently in the New 
York Court of Appeals by a reversal of 
the judgment of the lower courts and a 
dismissal of the with costs, 
has been called to the attention of Gov- 
Franklin D. 


complaint 
ernor Roosevelt and other 
Charles I. Oliver, Al- 


state officials by 
bany attorney. 
Mr. Oliver takes exception to the Court 
of Appeals ruling that the wording of the 
liability policy no 
longer can be interpreted as complete 


average insurance 
protection against suit by members of a 
family for damages due “to loss of serv- 
ices and expense” because of incapacity 
of the injured member of the family. In 
his opinion such a ruling jeopardizes lia- 
bility insurance protection of some poli- 
cies carried by motorists and property 
owners of the state. In the past a motor- 
ist who injures any individual has been 
protected by his policy against suit not 
nly by the injured person but by mem- 


bers ot the latter's family. 
Sees Car Owners Jeopardized 
The Albany attorney in letters to Su- 


permtendent of Insurance Thomas I, Be- 
han, Governor Koosevelt and Claude T. 
Davis, solicitor general, has called their 
attention to the importance of the ruling 
in a statement, ot which the following 
are extracts: 

“By a decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals just returned in the case ot bru- 
New Amsterdam Casualty, in 
Z>> N. Y., 137, the protection by lability 
insurance of hundreds of thousands ot 
wners of motor cars and property own- 
ers has been jeopardized. By section 109 
or the Insurance Law every public liabil- 
ity policy of insurance issued on motor 
cars must contain a provision insuring 
‘liability for death or injuries to 
persons or property.’ 

“The majority of insurance policies do 
not use the exact phraseology of the 
statute but substitute therefor the words, 
‘death or bodily injuries, which, in view 
it the statute and previous decisions of 
the courts have heretofore been regarded 
as synonymous with the statute or if 
not, the wording of the statute by its 
terms became a part of the policy. 
of an automobile accident 
causing injury to a woman or‘infant the 
person so injured has a claim against 
the owner ot the car for damages for 
his negligence. Also the husband or 
parent of the child has a claim for loss 
ot services of the wife or child and for 
the cost of medical or hospital care. 

Departed From Letter of Statute 

“The court, however, in the mentioned 
case has departed from the letter of the 
statute in favor of what it declared to 
be legislative intent and has decided that 
if the words ‘bodily injuries’ are used in 
the policy instead of ‘injuries to person,’ 
the policy does not protect the insured 
against the claim of the husband or par- 
ent. 

“Until this decision not only the auto- 
mobile owners but also the insurance 

mpanics had believed such policies to 
mplete coverage. The court now 
holds they afford only limited coverage. 

“This decision not only justifies but re- 
amendment to the insurance 
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“se requiring in such language that can 
not be disregarded by the courts that 
policies be written in words of the 
statute. 


“However, until the statute is amend- 
ed all owners of automobiles should read 
carefully their policies or consult the in- 
surance company or its agents to deter- 
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Stan Bower With U. S. Casualty 





be aan 
J} BRING HIM 

J (in - 1M HERE 
Now / 


Stan 


figure 


Bower, who has been a familiar 
along William Street since he left 
the public schools of this city, and who 
is also a cartoonist whose work has ap- 
peared in several insurance papers at 
the metropolitan 
division of the United States Casualty. 
Mr. Bower's first job was with the Com- 
mercial Union, the 
switchboard and in the filing department 
and eventually as a policy writer. 


intervals, has joined 


including work on 


From 






Hartford Fire 
under Howard Hampton. For fourteen 
years he was with the Frederick C. 
Smith Co., brokers, and its affiliate, Jack- 
son-Smith. He then went with J. W. 
De Mott & Co, general agents of a 
number of companies in 


there he went with the 


3rooklyn and 
Long Island, as New York representa- 
tive. It is rather difficult for him to walk 
along William Street or Maiden Lane 
without meeting brokers he doesn’t know. 








mine whether their policies contain the 
words ‘injury to person’ or simply the 
words ‘bodily injuries’ in which latter 
event they are not fully protected. 

“This court has already decided that 
use of the words ‘injuries to person’ af- 
ford complete protection to the insured 
as evidenced in the following cases: Price 
vs. National Surety Co., 221 D:, 56- 
246-N. Y., 586, and Prota vs. L. I. R. R. 
Go:, 246 N: Y.; 396:” 

Decision of Lower Courts Reversed 

The courts below held that the policy 
was inconsistent with the requirements 
of the important section 109 and that it 
must be deemed by operation of law to 
include a previous insuring the owner 
against liability for death or injuries 
to person or property, without limita- 
tion or qualification, and so to cover 
Brustein’s cause of action for injuries to 
the person, which has been held by the 
Court of Appeals to include, when used 
in section 283 of the Highway Law, 
a husband’s loss of services of his wife. 
(Pzota v. L. I. R. R. Co, 246 N. Y.,, 
388, 395.) 

The Court of Appeals finds no war- 
rant in the statute or in its history for 
such a conclusion. While the courts hesi- 
tate to depart from the letter of a statute 
a construction may be adopted in har- 
mony with what is thought to be the 
spirit and purpose of the act in order to 
give effect to the evident legislative in- 
tent. The fair and reasonable reading 
will always be preferred. ; 

The clause in question, the court said, 
is an “additional interest” clause aimed 
to protect the public against the opera- 
tion of a car by others than the owner, 
provided they have the owner’s consent, 
express or implied. The primarv purpose 
of this requirement is to meet the de- 
fense in an action on the policy that the 
owner was not at the time of the acci- 
dent operating the car personally or by 
his agent, although it was being operated 
by a member of his family or another 
with his consent express or implied. 
(Van Blaricom v. Dodgson, 220 N. Y. 
111; of Vehicle and Traffic Law, section 
59.) 

Court of Appeals Reasoning 

Further passages from the Court of 
Appeals ruling read: “Compulsory in- 
surance is not provided for by the laws 
of the state. Indemnity bonds or insur- 


ance policies are required of the opera- 
tors of motor vehicles for hire in certain 
cases (vehicle and traffic law, section 17). 
Aside from this provision, the owner of 
an automobile may elect whether to car- 
ry any insurance, and, if he elected he 
may determine the amount and coverage 
thereof. To select this one class of lia- 
bility and to say that here alone the in- 
sured is required to cover in a single pol- 
icy liability for death, injuries to per- 
son and injuries to property is to attrib- 
ute to the legislature a capricious and 
unreasonable act, not to be comprehend- 
ed as within the legislative intention and 
possibly without the legislative power. 
(Merchants Mut. Auto Liability Ins. Co. 
v. Smart, 267 U. S. 126.) 

To say that the owner may go unin- 
sured entirely; that if he takes out in- 
surance it may be limited as to cover- 
age and amount in all cases except where 
the car is legally used or operated by a 
person with his permission is not to regu- 
late the affairs of insurance companies 
“to prevent them from committing 
wrongs or injustice in the exercise of 
their corporate functions.” 

The wrong or injustice aimed at by 
section 109 is the defense of non-liabil- 
ity on the grounds above stated, not the 
limitation of coverage and amount. The 
companies do no wrong or injustice in 
writing policies of insurance of limited 
amount and coverage like the one in suit. 
Such is the common practice. A wrong 
is done to them if the terms of their 
policies are enlarged by legal construc- 
tion. 

The construction given to the clause by 
the courts below would amount to this: 
An insured owner, operating his car, 
whether personally or by an agent, may 
limit the coverage of his insurance to 
injury to person or to property, or to 
bodily injurics or death, when he allows 
another to operate it, while he need not 
insure. If he does insure, the policy, 
however written, must be read as if it 
covered death, injuries to person and 
injuries to property. In the absence of 
a direct legislative mandate that the 
owner of a car must insure against all 
such injuries, a reasonable construction 
of the provision in question is that the 
policy must be read as if it contained an 
extended liability clause, but that it may 
be limited in amount and coverage as the 
parties may agree. 


GLOBE INDEMNITY EXPERIENCE 


Assets Slightly Below 1929; No Change 
in Surplus or Capital; Reserve for 
Unreported Losses Increased 
One of the most interesting features 
of the Globe Indemnity 1930 financial] 
statement is that its special reserve for 
losses incurred but not reported has been 
increased from $1,200,000 to $1,500,000 
thus reflecting the far-sighted and con- 
servative attitude of the management, 
The net result of this increase is that 
the unallocated surplus or voluntary con- 
tingent reserve is shown at $5,011,878 as 


contrasted with $5,638,767 as of Decem.° 


ber 31, 1929. 

The assets of the company at the close 
of 1930 were only slightly below the 1929 
figure, being $37,115,645 as compared with 
$37,623,615. The Globe, in common with 
other companies, experienced a deprecia- 
tion in the valuation of securities of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000, and in addition 3 
falling-off in its premium writings of $1,- 
000,000. Net premium income for the 
past year was $21,157,696. 

The fact that the contingent reserve 
of the company is more than $5,000,000 
and that the surplus remains at $5,000- 
000 and its capital at $2,500,000, demon- 
strates the financial strength and sound 
management of the Globe. 





BRUSTEIN RULING REACTION 


Travelers Advises N. Y. Producers That 
Consequential Loss Clause in Its 


Policy Will Not Be Modified 


John E. Gossett, manager in the 55 
John Street branch of the Travelers, has 
sent out the following letter to producers 
in reference to the Brustein vs. New Am- 
sterdam Casualty ruling and the question 
of consequential loss under an automo- 
bilt liability policy which this ruling has 
brought into prominence. 

“Automobile liability insurance as is- 
sued by the Travelers has covered conse- 
quential loss, for which the assured may 
have been liable, arising out of bodily 
injury, subject of course to the limit of 
liability expressed in the policy, and there 
is no intent on the part of the Travelers 
to modify the coverage in this respect, or 
to deny the protection of the policy to 
an assured as a result of such conse- 
quential loss. 

“The wording of the Travelers policy, 
by the use of the phrase ‘because of bod- 
ily injury,’ definitely describes the cover- 


” 


age. 





UNION INDEMNITY SHOWING 


Only Small Underwriting Loss of $94,809; 
Premium Income Ahead $900,000; 
Market Depreciation $1,296,666 
The Union Indemnity, a division of 
Insurance Securities Co., Inc., shows an 
increase in premium income of more than 
$900,000 for 1930, the total being $13- 
556,029. It experienced only a small un- 
derwriting loss of $94,809 which is little 
more than one-half of 1% as compared 

with $707,687 in 1929. 

The Union Indemnity also reports a 
reduction of 2.17% in its expense ratio 
over the previous year. 

As a result of the stock market slump 
last year the company suffered $1,2%, 
666 loss in depreciation in the market 
value of its securities which, President 
W. Irving Moss states, more than off- 
sets the $984,704 reduction in surplus. 


S. W. WILLIAMS’ COAST TALK> 

S. W. Williams, president, Bureau 0! 
Contract Information at Washington, D. 
C., who is on a Pacific Coast trip, was 
the speaker a week ago before the North- 
ern California Surety Underwriters’ AS 
sociation in San Francisco. 


QUALIFY FOR CONVENTION 

William H. Fraser of Perth Amboy, 
J. Herbert Fithian of Bridgeton and 
M. Coles of Elmer have qualified for the 
Travelers convention to be held at Palm 
Beach next month. They are attached 
to the Newark office of the company ane 
qualified in the automobile leaders’ acct 
dent and group clubs of the company: 
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Alarming Auto Toll Called 
“Worse Than War” By Travelers 


Statistical Volume on Subject Just Out Drives Home Need 
For Directing Public Attention to 32,500 Fatalities 
in 1930; Charts and Illustrations Tell Their 
Own Vivid Story 


One of the most remarkable contribu- 
tions made to the study of automobile 
fatalitics and accidents is a volume of 
statistics, “Worse Than War,” which has 
iust been compiled by the Travelers. The 
company has gathered a mass of data on 
the subject, compiled from primary 
surce records on motor vehicle acci- 
dents, and presented it in extremely 
graphic fashion. All of the figures com- 
piled have been presented in tabular form 
and in addition an analytical interpreta- 
tion has been made of each table of sta- 
tistics. Large charts and clearly under- 
stood illustrations drive home the most 
important points. 

It is well known that insurance com- 
panies and safety organizations have for 
along time been aghast at the terrific 
toll taken by automobiles. Year after 
year the increase has been a steady one 
reaching the high mark last year of 32,500 
fatalities and more than 960,000 persons 
injured. Incidentally, the title of this 
study by the Travelers, “Worse Than 
War,” comes from the fact that during 
the past eighteen months 50,900 persons 
were killed in automobile accidents, more 
than the 50,510 members of the A. E. F. 
killed in action or who died of wounds 
during the eighteen months of the World 
War. 

There are eighteen tables in all, bear- 
ing upon the accidents from various an- 
ges. The idea has been to show what 
conditions cause accidents in order to 
direct public attention more than here- 
tofore to the traffic problem as it affects 
drivers and pedestrians individually. 


Faults of Drivers 


Among the most interesting of the ta- 
bles is that giving the percentage of ac- 
cidents due to faults of the driver. Ex- 
ceeding the speed limit was responsible 
for 21% of all accidents due to improper 
driving, driving on the wrong side of the 
road 16%, and failure to grant right-of- 
way 31%. The three violations figured 
in nearly three-fifths of the automobile 
deaths caused by improper driving. Ex- 
ceeding the speed limit was responsible 
for 31% of the fatalities, driving on the 
wrong side of the road 12%, and failure 
to grant the right-of-way 15%. The vio- 
lations also caused around 69% of the 
total number of persons injured as a re- 
sult of the actions of drivers. 

The direction of travel was straight 
ahead in more than 85% of the fatal 
accidents, and in 78% of the non-fatal 
mishaps. More persons were killed and 
inured in left-hand turns of cars than 
in right-hand turns. The backing of cars 
was responsible for fourteen deaths out 
of every 1,000, and for seventeen injured 
out of every 1,000. Skidding was the 
cause of more than 6% of the deaths 
and for more than 5% of the injured, 
which numbered during the year more 
than 960,000 victims. 

Although more than 40% of all the 
motor vehicle accidents causing the death 
last year of 32,500 persons occurred at 
street intersections. nearly twice as many 
persons were killed in mishaps that hap- 
pened upon state highways as under anv 
‘her single set of conditions. Nearlv 
2% of the deaths was caused by mis- 
hans hetween street intersections and 
1% at street intersections. 


Heavy Deaths in Towns 
At least 44%. or more than 14.000 of 
the 32.500 fatalities occurred within cor- 
‘orate limits of towns and cities. Nearlv 
% of the more than 960,000 persons 
injured became accident victims within 
corporate limits of towns and cities. The 


wide discrepancy between the percentage 
of deaths and non-fatal injuries in urban 
territories indicates that increased rates 
of speed play an important part in the 
fatal mishaps in rural sections. 

Nearly 89% of those killed were the 
victims of motor vehicles that were ap- 
parently in good mechanical condition at 
the time of the mishap. This means that 
in the death of more than 28,000 persons, 
the cars involved had nothing wrong with 
them which contributed to the cause of 
the accident. 

By far the largest percentage of per- 
sons injured in automobile accidents dur- 
ing the year were either the occupants 
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How DRIVERS 
CAUSED ACCIDENTS 


of cars or hit by cars that also had no 
apparent mechanical defects. The fig- 
ures indicate that nearly 95% of the in- 
jured were the victims of automobiles in 
good condition. 

Approximately 77% of all the motor 
vehicles involved in accidents causing 
deaths and non-fatal injuries in 1930 were 
cars of the private passenger type, 
though such cars represented 87% of the 
total motor vehicle registration in the 
country. Private passenger cars last year 
were involved in more than 78% of the 
fatal accidents and in 77% of the non- 
fatal mishaps. The commercial car, ex- 
cluding the taxi and omnibus, comprised 
11% of all motor vehicles in accidents, 
and with its percentage of total regis- 
tration less than 13%, it was involved in 
15% of the fatal mishaps and in 11% of 
the non-fatal accidents. 


Age of Drivers 

Drivers between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-four last year figured in more 
than 30% of the motor vehicle accidents 
in which persons were killed and. in about 
one-fourth of the mishaps resulting in in- 
iuries. Operators between the ages of 
twenty-five and fiftv-four figured in near- 
lv 60% of the fatal accidents and in ap- 
proximately seven out of every ten of the 
non-fatal mishaps. Drivers over the age 
of fiftv-five were involved in more than 
6% of the fatal accidents and in 4% 
of the mishans producing injuries. 

Nine out of every ten of the 32.500 per- 
sons killed in automobile accidents in this 
countrv last vear were the victims of ac- 
cidents in which the drivers had more 
than a vear’s experience behind the 
wheel. Persons with less than three 
months of driving experience were in- 


volved in only 2% of the fatalities and 
not quite 2% of the non-fatal accidents 
involving nearly 1,200,000 cars. Operators 
of cars with experience between three 
and six months figured in 1% of the fa- 
talities and 1% of the non-fatal mishaps. 
Drivers with from six months to a year 
of experience were involved in approx- 
imately 2% of the fatalities and also the 
non-fatal accidents. 
Men and Women Drivers 

Men were behind the wheel in ninety- 
three out of every 100 cars causing 
deaths and non-fatal injuries in 1930, 
women being the drivers in the remain- 
ing seven. While these figures may or 
may not be indicative of the ratio of men 
to women drivers, male drivers were be- 
hind the wheel in 94% of the cars in fatal 
accidents and women in the remaining 
6%. Whether the better record of wom- 
en drivers in fatalities is due to better 
driving or to not being behind the wheel 
for as many miles on the average is not 
shown by the records. 

Road conditions in both fatal and non- 
fatal accidents were ideal for the most 
part. In practically 80% of the mishaps 
causing fatalities road surfaces were dry 

In only about one-fifth of the fatal oc- 
currences did weather conditions play any 


part. Over 80% happened in clear 
weather. About the same ratio was true 


for non-fatal accidents, 83% happening 
during clear periods. 
Gas Consumption Down 

One of the surprising figures is this: 
In 1930 gasoline consumption (indicating 
mileage) was less than in 1929, yet the 
death rate for 1930 was greater, 32,500 
as compared with 31,215 in 1929. 

Deaths from 1926-1930 inclusive in- 
creased 59% over the five year period of 
1921-1925 inclusive. Deaths in 1930 were 
208% creater than they were in 1916, fif- 
teen years ago. 

Other figures in the tables reflect the 
actual experience in a number of states 
which has been extended through math- 
ematical calculation by statisticians of the 
company to cover the entire country. This 
study is a product of the publicity de- 
partment of the Travelers which keeps 
in close touch with the automobile fa- 
tality situation throughout the year. 





ACCIDENT VS. SUICIDE 





Kentucky Court Decision Says There 
Can Be No Presumption That 
Shooting Is Accident 

In a contest by an insurance company 
regarding the payment of a policy, the 
issue being whether the insured shot 
himself accidentally or intentionally, 
there is no presumption that the shoot- 
ing is an accident, according to a decision 
of the Court of Appeals in Kentucky in 
the case of Massachusetts Mutual Life 
against the administrator of Charles H. 
Bush. 

The Massachusetts Mutual won the 
suit because the court held that the bur- 
den of making out the whole case is 
properly placed on the person suing on 
the policy to prove it is not a suicide. 
Tn this case the insured was found dead 
in an automobile stationed not far from 
his home with a pistol that had been 
recently fired lying by his side on the 
seat less than thirty davs after he had 
taken a life policy for $1,000. 

NEW TRAINING COURSE 

Lincoln H. Lippincott. superintendent, 
Maryland Casualty training school, is ad- 
vising the company’s field force of a new 
correspondence course in casualty and 
surety salesmanship of ten brief practical 
lessons which is open to all agents and 
their employes and to all employes of 
general agents and branch offices. 

RECIPROCAL REINSURED 

The International Underwriters of Pe- 
oria, Tll., an inter-insurance exchange, 
has been reinsured by the Union Auto- 
mobile Indemnity Association of Bloom- 
ington, Tl, a reciprocal. The contract 
of reinsurance was approved by the II- 
linois department a short time ago. 


Weeks In Hospital 
Are “Imperative Aid” 


COURT INTERPRETS ‘IMMEDIATE’ 





Company Not Liable for Three Weeks 
are at Home, However; Insured 
Didn’t Cause Accident 





_ The “immediate and imperative” clause 
in automobile liability policies which al- 
lows the insured to secure necessary 
medical attention for which the company 
will accept liability, has been held to in- 
clude two weeks of treatment at a hos- 
pital, but not three weeks more at home. 

In this case, Laidlaw v. Hartford Ac- 
cident, 254 N. Y. 301, 173 N. E. 557, the 
insured while driving his automobile ran 
down and injured a child four and a half 
years old. There was apparently no lia- 
bility on the part of the insured, and no 
claim for damages was made on the 
plaintiff. The child’s skull was fractured. 
rhe plaintiff took the child to a hospital 
where he remained two weeks and was 
operated upon. He was then removed to 
the plaintiff's home where he was nursed 
tor another three weeks. 

Che court has held that the insurance 
company is liable for the hospital ex- 
penses and the cost of the operation, as 
these were in the nature of immediate 
and imperative medical attention. How- 
ever, since the insured was not respon- 
sible for the accident, the expenses of 
the last three weeks were ruled not 
chargeable to the insurance company. 
Although the care during the last three 
weeks was undeniably necessary for a 
cure, it was not by any means “imme- 
diate or imperative.” 

While recognizing and appreciating the 
care in providing for the child the Court 
of Appeals holds that the insurance com- 
pany’s agreement to pay for immediate 
medical and surgical aid did not include 
the continuing services at the insured’s 
home, after it was safe to remove the 
child from the hospital. 

The Appellate Division, Second De- 
partment (March 21, 1928) in Avles v. 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 223 App. 
Div. 780, 227 N. Y. S. 618, intimated that 
this “immediate and imperative” clause 
meant first aid treatment, but its intent 
and scope must depend upon the nature 
and circumstances of the accident in the 
absence of more definite terminology. 





MARQUARDT COMPTROLLER 





Gets This Post in Consolidated Indem- 
nity; Has Broad Knowledge of All 
Phases of Accounting 

William F. Marquardt was appointed 
comptroller of the Consolidated Indem- 
nity & Insurance Co. at the annual meet- 
ing of its board of directors. 

Mr. Marquardt has been with the com- 
pany since April 1, 1930, and has had an 
extensive training in diversified account- 
ing both of practical and theoretical na- 
ture for the past twelve years. This in- 
cludes many phases of insurance, budget 
operation and financing as well as pro- 
duction and production methods. 


INSURER HELD LIABLE 


When an insured under an automobile 
public liability insurance policy fails to 
give the insurer immediate notice of an 
accident as required by the terms of the 
policy, this provision is waived if the 
insurer subsequently accepts summons 
without reservation and commences the 
defence of an action brought against 
the insured, the Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals held January 30 in the case of 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 





BROKERS’ EXAM RESULTS 

Of the 202 applicants for brokers’ li- 
censes who took the examinations given 
on January 21 by the New York state 
insurance department, 102 passed, nine- 
tv-nine failed and one was disqualified. 
The successful applicants were given 
their brokers’ certificates on February 9. 
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Every London Liberal Party 


Paper Has Coupon Insurance 


Children From Age 15 Up Now Covered; London “News- 
Chronicle” Group Has Paid $4,875,200 So Far in Benefits; 
Paper Called “The People” Was Pioneer 


With the advent of 1931 
ance, on behalf of readers of the Li 
“News-Chronicle,” has 


This new 


a new insur- 
mndon 
been introduced. 
insurance is in substitution of 
ull previous schemes of free coupon in- 


rance offered by the “News-Chronicle” 





and the newspapers that have been in- 

rporated with it—the “Daily News,” 
“Westminster Gazette,” and “Daily 
Chronicle,” which constituted the entire 


Liberal press in London. 

Readers who are already qualified by 
registration under any of these insur- 
ances need not register again, except in 
case of change of address or newsagent 
They will be automatically entitled to all 
the benefits of the new schem«¢ 

First of the forty-three important 
benefits is the provision against travel 
accidents. The sum of £10,000 for hus- 
band and wife, or £5,000 for either, will 
continue to be paid for deaths due to an 
accident to a railway passenger train; 
and £50,000 is again guaranteed under the 
“News-Chronicle” scheme for the pay- 
ment of claims, up to this maximum 
amount, arising out of any one railway 
accident. 

In regard to the age limits for regis- 
tration, it has been found possible this 
year to extend the scheme so that read- 
ers from the age of fifteen can register 
in their own names as separate purchas- 
ers of a daily copy of the paper, and 
thereby become qualified for full adult 


benefits under all sections of the insur- 
ance, 

The sum of $4,878,200 has already been 
paid in coupon insurance benefits by this 
paper. 

“The People” First Paper to Carry 

Coupen Insurance 

In 1931 “The People,” the pioneer of 
Sunday newspaper coupon insurance, is 
continuing all its former benefits. Read- 
ers ?re informed that they need re- 
only if they have changed their 
address or ‘their newsagent. Should a 
reader and his wife be killed in a train 
accident £2,000 is paid. Should they re- 
ceive injuries which totally disable them 
they receive £6 ($30) per week for life. 

Other benefits include street accidents; 
accidents in tram, bus, car or motor- 
coach; children’s accidents; sports, ac- 
cidents—in short, unparalleled protection 
against those mishaps for which the av- 
erage family makes no provision. 

It was “The People” that first decided 
to extend the scope of its scheme to in- 
clude registered readers over seventy 
years old, and make them eligible for 
non-fatal accidents. 

In some weeks “The People” has paid 
out in benefits as much as £2,000. Some- 
times hundreds of checks have been dis- 
patched by one post. Every week the 
huge sum sent to readers grows. 


The paper has a net paid circulation of 
over 2,500,000. 


register 


REQUIRES POLICY AFTER DRUNK 





Wisconsin Bill Would Revoke Auto 
License for Intoxication and Demand 
Insurance for Renewal 

Any Wisconsin auto driver who gets 
drunk, thereby losing his license for a 
year, must show a liability insurance 
policy before his license can be renewed, 
under a new bill introduced in the Wis- 
consin legislature by Senator Keppel of 
La Crosse. 

“In case of any violation of any pro- 
vision of the law,” declares the new mea- 
sure, “in addition to any other penalty 
provided by law, the operator’s license of 
such person shall be revoked for one 
year; and thereafter no operator’s license 
shall be issued to such person unless he 
establishes that he carries in his name 
a valid and effective policy of insurance 
insuring against public liability and prop- 
erty dam°ge with coverage for personal 
injury and death of at least five thousand 
dollars for one person and at least ten 
thousand dollars for more than one per- 
son. 

“Said license, if issued, shall be con- 
ditioned upon the holder keeping such 
insurance in force at all times, and in 
case of cancelation, lapse or other ter- 
mination of the policy, with no other in- 
surance coverage, such license shall auto- 
matically expire.” 





L. & L. INDEMNITY VOLUME 


The London & Lancashire Indeninity 
had a total premium volume of $3,237,433 
last year with automobile liability as the 
largest line. This volume was only 
slightly below the 1929 figure. 





G. F. GEHRKE RESIGNS 
George F. Gehrke has resigned as cas- 
ualty manager in the new Chicago branch 
office of the Southern Surety and Home 
Indemnity. He is succeded by N. H. 
Bretz, formerly casualty manager at the 
St. Louis branch of the Southern Surety. 





Gets Promotion 








PERCY F. BIGLIN 


Percy F. Biglin, secretary, Lloyds Cas- 
ualty, won a well deserved promotion to 
be vice-president and secretary of the 
company at the annual stockholders’ 
For years Mr. Big- 
officer in the old Lloyds 
Plate Glass and when it went into the 
multiple line field he proved a valuable 
asset in working out the many problems 
incidental to the change. Well known 
for his executive ability and well liked 
by Lloyds Casualty representatives in the 
field, Mr. Biglin is an important factor 
in the organization. 


meeting last week. 
lin was an 








Club House 
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Administration Building 


To Agents and Brokers— 


lways the management of this company has felt 
and acted on the principle that the only true 
source of continuous success is to be sought in your 
deserved confidence. 


Maryland Casualty Company 


Casualty Insurance 






Power Plant Print Shop 


Baltimore 


Garage 








Bonding Lines 
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